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1954 
OCTOBER 
4- 5 EEI Prime Movers Committee, DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 


Albany, N. Y 

Internationa! Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
Canadian Section, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. 

5- 7 AIEE Middle Eastern District Meeting, Abraham 

Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

6 Area Development Committee Organization Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association Sales and Rural 
Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Area Development Workshop, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Calitf. 


4- 6 


10-13 Controllers institute of America, Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

11-12 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Statler, 
Hartford, Conn. 

11-12 PEA System Planning Committee, Lehigh Valley 
Club, Allentown, Pa. 

11-12 Iowa Utilities Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

11-13 AGA Convention, Accounting Headquarters, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

11-13 International Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
50th Annual Meeting, Western Section, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

11-15 AIEE Fall General Meeting, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

13-15 National Industrial Conference Board,, Special 
Conference on Atomic Energy, Hotel Com- 


modore, New York, N. Y. 
15 EEI Commercial Division Generali Committee, Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 


18-19 ASME-ASLE Lubrication Conference, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

18-22 ASCE Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York. N.Y. 

19-20 PEA Fall Meeting Electrical Equipment Committee, 
Hotel Robert Treat, Newark, N. J. 

21 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Electric Licht and 
Power Division, Western District Meeting, Duncan, 
Okla. 

21-22 EEI Accounting Division, Advisory and Executive 
Committee, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

21-22 Southeastern Electric Exchange. Accounting Divi- 
sion, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

22 Oklahoma Utilities Association. Flectrie Light and 
Power Division, Eastern District Meeting, Ada, 


Okla. 

International Acsociation of Electrical Insnectors, 
Southern Section and Florida Chapter Meeting, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


28-29 PIP Workshon Conference, Chase Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis. Mo. 

28-30 Southeastern Electric Exchange, General Sales 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

NOVEMBER 


4-5 PEA Transmission and Distribution 
Alexander Hotel. Hagerstown. Md 
NEMA, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Committee, 


8-11 
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8-12 NARUC Convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
12 AGA Managing Committee, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, Heidelberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, 


La. 
12 PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 


15-17 ASA Fifth National Conference and 36th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 

17-18 Pacific Coast Electric Association, Administrative 
Services Section, Joint Conference, with Account- 
ing Section of P. C. G. A., Hotel Sir Francis 
Drake, San Francisco. Calif. 

17-19 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas 
Sections, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

18-19 New Jersey Utilities Association, 39th Annual 
Meeting, Seaview Countrv Cluh. Absecon, N. J. 

18-19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 
with the North Central Electric Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

28-Dec.3 ASME Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York, 


i ie a 
29-30 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Astor Hotel, New 
York, N. Y¥. 


DECEMBER 


EFI-AGA Electronics 
New York, N. Y. 
16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- 

ters, New York, N. Y. 


§- 8 Seminar, Commodore Hotel. 


1955 
JANUARY 
20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- 


ters. New York, N. Y. 
AIEE Winter General Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 


31-Feb. 4 


FEBRUARY 


3- 4 Missouri Valley Electric Association. Industrial and 
Commercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

17-18 EEI 1955 Accounting Conference, Planning, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 

23-24 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Conference on 


Electronic Integrated Data Hotel 


Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Processing, 


MARCH 


North Central Electric Association, Sales Commit- 
tee Meeting, Radisson Hotel. Minneanolis. Minn. 


13-18 NEMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 

18-20 ASME Spring Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

21-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange. Annual Meeting, 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club. Boca Raton, Fla. 

23-25 Missouri Vallev Electric Association, Engineering 
Conference, President Hotel. Kansas City, Mo. 

24-25 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Mayo 


Hotel, Tulsa. Okla. 
Controllers Institute of Ameriea, Southern Confer- 
ence, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
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NNIVERSARIES are legitimate 
occasions for satisfaction. They 
also give us a chance for self 

appraisal and for planning. The anni- 
versary we celebrate this year is the 
Diamond Jubilee of Light. What does 
this mean? 

From the beginning of time there 
has been light by day and darkness by 
night. The steps men have taken to 
conquer the darkness by artificial il- 
lumination and to utilize these extra 
hours for productive endeavor are 
yardsticks on the long road from 
primitive society to our present civil- 
ization. Between the earliest resinous 
wood torch and today’s electrically 
equipped homes and giant industries 
lies the history of mankind. This, 
then, is the Diamond Jubilee of Light 
—light where men want it, when they 
want it. 


Contribution to Material Prosperity 


It is altogether probable that the 
application of electric power to homes 
and industry has been the largest sin- 
gle factor contributing to America’s 
material prosperity in the past 75 
years. 

Our electric industry has liberated 
American society in choosing locations 
for homes and factories. It has liber- 
ated farmers from _ back-breaking 
drudgery. It has liberated housewives. 
It has been a major factor in war and 
peace. It is no accident that light and 
freedom have become identified one 
with the other. This identification is 
more than a flight of oratory. It is the 
literal truth. 

The flow of power and light has had 
incalculably liberating effects on the 
economic, social, and industrial life of 
America. The fact that America is 


today the leader of the free world is 
attributable to our unprecedented pro- 
ductive capacity, to our incredibly high 
standard of living, and to our enlight- 
ened citizenry. Artificial illumination 
and electric power have played a major 
role in the attainment of all three. 

We are, then, the representatives of 
a great and indispensable industry, af- 
fecting every citizen of this country 
from the moment of his birth, through- 
out his life. From the relatively sim- 
ple tasks of the housewife all the way 
to the production of atomic energy, 
there is no occupation pursued by mod- 
ern men and women not largely de- 
pendent on the availability of electric 
light and power. Its use is so common- 
place that it is taken for granted. And 
it is only on anniversaries that we 
stop long enough to appreciate the 
romance and, indeed, the miracles 
achieved by our industry. 

But miracles just do not happen. If 
our industry is to continue to grow 
and to keep pace with the demands of 
modern science and technology, we 
must put forth our maximum efforts 
in educating the public to want, to ex- 
pect, and to enable us to make it pos- 
sible for them to enjoy these benefits. 
In this job of public education, you, 
the electrical inspectors, are in a 
pivotal position. 

The American public can no more 
expect to enjoy the maximum benefits 
of electricity in the home, on the farm, 
in the factory, without adequate wir- 
ing facilities than they could enjoy the 
automobile without adequate high- 
ways. The builders of American homes 
are largely in the horse and buggy era 
with respect to electric wiring. We 
must move them up to the twentieth 
and even the twenty-first century in 
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their thinking and their performance. 

William J. Cashman, of Landers, 
Frary and Clark, says that “with the 
electric appliance industry spending 
over $130,000,000 annually to push up 
present selling momentum, it’s a para- 
dox that this big business ($8,000,000,- 
000 annually) suddenly finds its appli- 
ance selling stymied through lack of 
adequate wiring in millions of homes 
across the country.” 

Air conditioners are of no use to 
those whose homes are inadequately 
wired to take the extra load. After all 
these years of talking about the 
weather, now that ‘something has 
finally been done about it, the Ameri- 
can people ought to be able to take ad- 
vantage of what has been done. Simi- 
larly, electric ranges, deep freezes, 
dishwashers, laundry machines, to say 
nothing of TV sets, should be avail- 
able to every American who can afford 
them. But the wiring in 20,000,000 
homes is inadequate to supply these 
devices. Twenty million American 
homes are barred by inadequate wir- 
ing from using many labor-saving de- 
vices and appliances which can bring 
their owners amusement, recreation, 
and education. 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 

Home builders in the speculative 
field have exhibited a curious penny- 
wise, pound-foolish attitude in this re- 
spect. In the long run, this short- 
sighted position is neither sound busi- 
ness, nor sound citizenship. The build- 
ing industry must be alerted to the 
folly of its position. For American 
builders to build houses for American 
families in the year 1954 without ade- 
quate electrical wiring is as sensible 
as to build houses without adequate 
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plumbing to meet modern standards of 
health, sanitation, and convenience. 
The builder who sees farther ahead 
than today’s cost and profit will win 
out in the long run. This has been 
true at every stage of our economic 
growth, for every industry. It is still 
true. 

At the Tenth Annual Conference of 
the National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
the question of how to encourage the 
speculative builder to incorporate bet- 
ter wiring standards in his building 
plans, and encourage the householder 
to finance the rewiring needed before 
he can support more electrical appli- 
ances, was the theme that dominated 
most of the discussion. It was gen- 
erally agreed that all branches of 
the electric industry face a barrier 
to electrical expansion unless the na- 
tion’s houses are adequately wired. In- 
adequate wiring may make modern 
living with electricity very difficult. 


More Wiring as Capacity Grows 

Seven thousand billion feet of wire 
will have to be installed throughout 
the United States by 1975 to distribute 
the energy produced by the 350,000,000 
kw of installed generating capacity 
it is estimated will be required by 
then. This represents an increase of 
248,000,000 kw over the present in- 
stalled capacity, according to Walker 
L. Cisler, President of The Detroit 
Edison Co. Licking this problem has 
become, undeniably, one of the most 
important jobs we have to do. And 
you, together with the rest of us, must 
help to do it. 

As in every business problem, the 
matter of financing has pretty much 
top priority. All our talk within the 
industry will have no effect unless the 
home-owner, the landlord, and the 
businessman are educated to the neces- 
sity of adequate wiring, and are per- 
suaded to make the expenditures neces- 
sary to improve the electrical systems 
in their homes, offices, and industrial 
plants. Financing of home improve- 
ments of this kind can be made by 
bank loans backed by the FHA. But 
in some areas, banks have not been in- 
terested in loans of less than $200 be- 
cause of the low interest rates and the 
high cost of the clerical work. As 
many of the improvements required 
to bring adequate wiring into the home 
fall below $200, some electric com- 
panies have established means for pur- 
chasing adequate wiring on the install- 
ment plan. 
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The most publicized method of fi- 
nancing rewiring has been the plan of 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
now in operation about ten months. 
According to March 15, 1954, figures, 
this company bought 227 customer 
promissory notes, covering some $52,- 
000 worth of rewiring business, from 
102 local electrical contractors. With 
respect to the mechanics of the plan, 
Mr. Wiatt of The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., has this to say: 

“We estimate that, limited as we 
are, we obtain certification in 5 per 
cent of all new homes constructed, 
another 5 per cent closely approach 
certification, and another 25 per cent 
are materially influenced by our ade- 
quate wiring activities. In our ser- 
vice area we find that over 40 per 
cent of our 250,000 residences have 
two-wire service. And although the 
remaining 60 per cent have three- 
wire service, we know that very few 
have wiring adequate to meet to- 
day’s requirements... . 

“The plan is extremely simple and 
is based on the credit rating of the 
home owner. When the contrac- 
tor’s work is finished, he sends us an 
invoice for the contract price to- 
gether with a copy of the approval 
certificate issued by the local in- 
spection bureau. We send this cer- 
tificate to the owner, advising him 
that we are sending a check to the 
contractor for the full contract price 
and will start the monthly payment 
on the next electric bill.” 


Applying Salesmanship to the Job 

This method of financing is simple 
and based on elementary principles of 
salesmanship. It might be used to ad- 
vantage in many communities. But is 
it enough? In the words of Mr. Skin- 
ner, Vice President and Director of: 
Sales of the Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, the day the flat iron was 
new “every home installation in the 
country became inadequate, and, be- 
lieve it or not, they had to sell wiring 
or give it away in order to sell irons.” 

It is our job now to sell the idea that 
adequate wiring is the cornerstone of 
better living for millions of Ameri- 
cans. We have reached the age, in 
terms of peacetime civilian life, of 
what might be called electrical living. 
This idea must be sold to architects 
and banks, to finance companies, build- 
ers, and landlords, but most of all it 
must be sold to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Doe, the home owners of America— 
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the customers for the deep freezers, 
the ranges, the air conditioning ma- 
chines, the garbage disposal units, the 
laundry machines, the electric calcula- 
tors, and all the other big and little 
devices that Americans want in their 
homes and places of work and which 
we are determined they will have. 

The electrical industry is now at- 
tempting to educate the public on the 
subject of adequate wiring. Perhaps 
the word “adequate” may be inade- 
quate to express our objective. It may 
not convey to the public, or even to 
some members of our own electrical 
industry, what is intended. What is 
it, then, that we mean when speaking 
of adequate wiring? 


Meaning of Term “Adequate” 

Adequate wiring of home or office 
building or industrial plant certainly 
means safe wiring conforming to the 
requirements of the National Electric 
Code or to those state or municipal 
codes applicable in a given area. But 
adequate wiring, in the sense that we 
in the industry use the term, means 
more than just compliance with codes, 
for they provide only the minimum 
facilities required for safe installa- 
tions. These codes were not written 
with the intent to provide more copper, 
or more circuits, or greater clearance 
than minimum safety requirements 
dictate. To quote from the introduc- 
tion to the 1953 edition of the 
National Electric Code: “This code 
contains basic minimum provisions 
considered necessary for safety. Com- 
pliance therewith and proper main- 
tenance will result in an installation 
essentially free from hazards, but not 
necessarily efficient, convenient, or ade- 
quate for good service... .” 

When we use the term “adequate 
wiring” we mean more than a safe in- 
stallation. We mean an efficient, con- 
venient installation which can be ex- 
panded when necessary and desirable. 
The wiring facilities we speak of will 
provide the housewife, the business- 
man, and the industrial worker with 
not only a safe wiring system, but an 
abundance of electric power of the 
proper voltage and in the proper loca- 
tion, for whatever period of time such 
power is required. 

Instead of an “inspection certifi- 
cate” being issued, if in its place a 
“wiring certificate’ could be issued, 
what a service you would do for the 
customer and for the electrical age. 
If only your association would develop 
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this, it would save untold hours of 
duplication of work by others in our 
industry. 

You all have had experience with 
inefficient or inconvenient or inade- 
quate wiring installations. Anyone 
who has found excessive voltage drops 
from the service entrance switch to 
the second floor bedroom air condition- 
ing unit, or has seen a tangle of exten- 
sion cords under chairs and rugs be- 
cause of an insufficient number of con- 
venient outlets, or attempted to inspect 
—or worse still—repair a switchboard 
built too close to a wall in a poorly ven- 
tilated second basement vault in an old 
plant knows well what this means. 
These conditions are to be found in 
relatively new, as well as in old build- 
ings. They are undesirable from the 
point of view of the building owner, 
the electric ccmpany serving him, the 
manufacturer of electrical equipment 
and appliances, and the community. 
The home owner and businessman, un- 
der these conditions, pays for higher 
power loss and cannot add to his al- 
ready overtaxed electrical system the 
load of the new equipment he wants. 
The home owner of 1930 had some 19 
electrical appliances from which to 
choose. The homeowner of 1954 can 
choose from 54 appliances. There has 
been a similar growth in available of- 
fice and industrial equipment. 


Program in the Common Interest 

Inadequate wiring is bad for the 
electric company because it is a bottle- 
neck retarding load growth. Inade- 
quate wiring is bad for manufacturers 
and distributors of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances because it retards 
their sales. Inadequate wiring is bad 
for the community because it is a haz- 
ard to buildings and their occupants, 
not to mention the retardation of sales 
of equipment and services. It is for 
the common interest of all to push 
vigorously a program designed to 
eliminate this obstacle to a higher 
standard of living for all. 

How then should we set about this? 
And what, specifically, can electrical 
inspectors do to aid this program? 
How can we use our time, effort, and 
funds most efficiently to produce maxi- 
mum results? 


Before we start educating people, 
we must know who they are, and how 
many there are. The National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau estimates that 
there are 20 million homes in the 
United States requiring wiring mod- 
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ernization. To this must be added the 
office buildings, commercial establish- 
ments, and industrial plants which, 
though fewer in number, are more 
complex and require greater expendi- 
tures to modernize than the average 
home. Surveys should be undertaken 
to ascertain how our efforts in any 
specific area can be most effectively di- 
rected—whether they should be di- 
rected to builders of new homes, own- 
ers of existing homes, or landlords of 
apartment houses or offic2 buildings; 
how many of each; and what kinds of 
financing problems are involved. 


Results of Survey 

A pioneering survey was recently 
completed by Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. This survey, limited 
to one- and two-family houses, was 
based upon 8,539 samples, or 1 per cent 
of the single dwellings in Manhattan, 
Westchester, and Queens. Forty-two 
per cent of the householders questioned 
wanted some major appliance, with air 
conditioning heading the list and home 
laundry and dryer equipment next. 
Seventy-eight per cent of these houses 
were not adequately wired for the 
equipment already installed. Eighty- 
eight per cent of these houses were 
not adequately wired for new equip- 
ment desired. 

Similar surveys in other urban and 
rural areas, indicating the ages of 
buildings and type of occupancy, would 
tell the representatives of the electri- 
cal industry in the community where 
and how to direct their education ef- 
forts. Significant information could 
be obtained by gathering such data on 
a nationwide basis. 

The National Adequate Wiring 
Bureau has already licensed 74 re- 
gional bureaus to operate its certifi- 
cation program. These certification 
bureaus are intended to promote ade- 
quate wiring in specific areas and cer- 
tify wiring installations which meet 
the standards established by the Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bureau. These 
bureaus already have enlisted the co- 
operation of the electric companies, 
electrical contractors, and distributors 
of electrical appliances and equipment. 
Where they already exist, these bu- 
reaus are well qualified to conduct 
such surveys. 

But what of the areas not now cov- 
ered by certification bureaus? How 
can we obtain the necessary informa- 
tion about adequate wiring there? 

Electrical inspectors are the ones 
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best fitted to initiate the establishment 
of certification bureaus in these areas, 
to be licensed by the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau. They are in a 
position to bring together the electric 
companies, the contractors, and equip- 
ment distributors in each area for this 
purpose. In areas where certification 
bureaus have been established, the 
business firms participating in the pro- 
gram have found it to their own ad- 
vantage to back the bureaus finan- 
cially. 

In addition to this quantitative sur- 
vey, the leaders of our industry should 
encourage their research departments 
to develop new materials for wiring 
and new methods for installation. It 
is encouraging to note that manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances are help- 
ing to educate the public in the neces- 
sity for adequate wiring. They are 
realizing that customers of electrical 
appliances are more likely to be satis- 
fied customers if they understand that 
adequate wiring is necessary to the 
satisfactory operation of the equip- 
ment they desire. 


Basic Principles for Future Wiring 

How much beyond minimum safety 
requirements should we go to make 
wiring systems adequate, not only for 
today but for five or ten years hence? 
From 1930 to 1953, the average annual 
residential consumption of electric 
energy rose from 547 to 2241 kwhr, 
an increase of over 300 per cent. Nine 
years hence, in 1963, Electrical World 
forecasts an average annual domestic 
consumption of 4326 kwhr, a reason- 
able forecast in the light of the recent 
history of our industry. What recom- 
mendations shall we make which are 
practical for the immediate future and 
which will not be found inadequate five 
cr ten years hence? Without engag- 
ing in a lengthy technical discussion, 
there are some basic principles which 
should be mentioned, particularly in 
reference to private dwellings and 
small multiple dwellings. 

Perhaps the key to adequate wiring 
in residences is the service entrance 
equipment. In small residences, of 
3000 sq ft or less, three-wire, 120/- 
240-v, 100-amp load-center equipment, 
and I do not mean a “souped-up” 60- 
amp outfit, should be employed, with 
entrance conductors not smaller than 
No. 2 AWG. In larger homes, larger 
service entrance equipment is recom- 
mended. Although such service en- 
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trance equipment may temporarily 
provide more than the required ca- 
pacity; in the long run this will be 
cheaper for the home owner than re- 
placement when additional service fa- 
cilities are needed. Dumont, N. J., a 
community of 15,000 in the New York 
metropolitan area, approved a building 
code addition requiring 100-amp mini- 
mum service entrance conductors for 
all new or existing homes where an 
electric service is being installed. 

Branch circuits should be provided 
on the basis of one 20-amp circuit for 
each 500 sq ft or less. Branch circuits 
should utilize No. 12 AWG wire and 
should ke of the three-wire type. Sepa- 
rate circuits of ample capacity should 
be provided for electric ranges, auto- 
matic washers, clothes dryers, fuel- 
fired heating equipment, dishwashers, 
water heaters, air conditioners, and 
other major appliances. Ample pro- 
vision should be made for additional 
branch circuits as the electrical re- 
quirements of the building increase. 

The safety codes must be your first 
“Bible.” The Residential Wiring 
Handbook, prepared by the Industry 
Committee on Interior Wiring Design, 
is a second book to be consulted. This 
book is sponsored by eight of the top 
electric associations, including the 
Edison Electric Institute and the In- 
ternational Association of Electrical] 
Inspectors. It is a masterly guide to 
the practical problems encountered in 
providing adequate wiring for better 
living, with practical suggestions for 
solving them. This handbook is an il- 
luminating supplement to the safety 
codes, and many of its proposals may 
one day be incorporated into the 
safety codes. 


Aspects of Adequate Wiring Program 

We have discussed briefly the prin- 
cipal aspects of the adequate wiring 
program. Standards of adequate wir- 
ing have been established. A national 
organization exists to coordinate and 
assist the local certification bureaus. 
Time payment financing programs 
have been started and have won pub- 
lic approval. There is a community of 
interest among all branches of our in- 
dustry in educating the public and our- 
selves to the facts of electrical life, 
and driving home the single, dominant 
fact that adequate wiring is the back- 
bone of the modern home, office, and 
industrial plant. 

One of the remarkable factors about 
American industry is that regardless 
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of how specialization has broken down 
jobs, each job fits into a coherent pat- 
tern, and each of us is aware of the 
big job of which our own is a part. 
Adequate wiring may seem to be a 
minor note in the great theme of elec- 
trical living. It has been demon- 
strated, I hope, that it is actually the 
foundation on which our industry 
stands, and on which its future growth 
depends. And it is on the great indus- 
tries of America, and the part every 
producer and consumer plays to keep 
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them great and keep them growing, 
that the prosperity and safety of our 
country depend. 

In this, our Diamond Jubilee of 
Light, we of the electrical industry 
have a unique responsibility for safe- 
guarding the light of freedom. Our 
Jubilee slogan is “Light for Freedom 
—Power for Progress.” Towards the 
realization of these great aspirations, 
we might add another slogan: “Ade- 
quate Wiring for Better American 
Homes and Happier American Citi- 
zens.” 





To Be Available 


theron new Residential Wiring 

Handbook, completely revised by 
the Industry Committee on Interior 
Wiring Design, will be off the press 
about October Ist. 

In this new edition, standards for 
home wiring systems are brought 
into line with current and antici- 
pated future usage of electricity in 
the typical home. Also, for the first 
time in the history of this publica- 
tion, the standards it sets forth 
carry the endorsement of a group of 
the nation’s biggest builders, as rep- 
resented by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 

One of the significant changes 
recognized by the standards is that 
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Residential Wiring Handbook 


About October 1 


from the two-story to the one-floor 
house plan, a development which has 
become an accepted “trademark” 
of the contemporary house. 

Explanatory material has been 
considerably expanded to include 
some discussion of the growth of 
the use of electricity, and to draw 
into the purview of the publication 
lending institutions, architects, and 
engineers, as we.l as builders, elec- 
trical contractors, new home buyers, 
and those engaged in modernizing 
older homes. 

Organizations represented in de- 
veloping standards for wiring ap- 
plicable to today are the American 
Home Lighting Institute, Edison 
Electric Institute, International As- 
sociation of Electrical Inspectors 
National Association of Home 
Builders, National Association of 
Electrical Distributors, National 
Electrical Contractors Association, 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, and Radio Electronics 
and Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Endorsing organizations 
are the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, and II- 
luminating Engineering Society. 

The Edison Electric Institute has 
been authorized by the Industry 
Committee on Interior Wiring De- 
sign to publish the Handbook. 


Prices of the Handbook are: 


Single Copies ........ 25¢ each 
Bi MP ANNI oo 6 rai a nee 10¢ each 
Cg. | a ee 8¢ each 
1000 or more. ....... 6¢ each 
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“An Historic Step Forward” 


. on this special day we take an historic step for- 
ward, opening for all of us new avenues to constructive 
employment, to prosperity, and to methods for increasing 
the effectiveness of the American worker. 

For today at Shippingport, Pa., we begin building our 
first atomic power plant of commercial size—a plant ex- 
pected to produce electricity for 100,000 people. In thus 
advancing toward the economic production of electricity 
by atomic power, mankind comes closer to fulfillment of 
the ancient dream of a new and a better earth. 

But we do not stop with this plant, nor indeed with 
our own country’s hopes and dreams. 


Lewis L. Strauss 


Chairman, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Only a little more than a year ago, 
it was believed that production of 
commercial amounts of electrical 
energy from nuclear power would 
have to be demonstrated by the gov- 
ernment—and by the government 
alone—before private industry would 
or could afford to take part in it. 

But so rapid have been the strides 
in scientific and engineering achieve- 
ment that here, today, the Govern- 
ment—that is to say, the people—be- 
gin such an enterprise in partnership 
with Industry which is more funda- 
mentally a pioneer venture than the 
first railroad to penetrate the West 
or the first airline to span the con- 
tinent. 

As early as 1950—before many of 
the technological breakthroughs were 
achieved that make the start of this 
plant possible—American industry 
had already begun to ask that it be 
given the chance to explore the engi- 
neering and economic feasibility of 
developing nuclear power. 

This opportunity was afforded in 
1951 when the Commission launched 
the industrial participation program. 
By 1953, the verdict of industry was 
cautiously optimistic. Since then, the 
program has rapidly enlarged. To- 
day, more than sixty firms—great and 
small—and from all parts of the coun- 
try, and, at their own expense, are 
exploring many aspects of nuclear 
power. By July, 1953, the Commis- 
sion felt that the time was at hand 
when private industry could take the 
next step, that is to say, to build a 
power plant with the Commission pro- 
viding the reactor and—at the outset 

(Continued on page 310) 





Dwight D. Eisenhower 


President of the United States of America 


Our many pro- 


Philip A. Fleger 
Chairman of the Board, 
Duquesne Light Company 

Here outside the peaceful town of 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, in the 
Greater Pittsburgh District, we break 
ground for the first full-scale power 
plant in America to use atomic en- 
ergy as a source of heat for the gen- 
eration of electricity. 

Here private industry invests its 
capital, its experience, and its pro- 
ductive skill in cooperation with the 
government to bring the benefits of a 
great, new natural resource to the 
American people. 

Here the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, and the Duquesne Light 
Company embark upon a_ venture 
which should do much to advance the 
use of atomic energy—through elec- 
tricity—and thereby promote the 
well being of all the people. 

The Duquesne Light Company ac- 
cepts its share of the responsibility 
for this epochal undertaking with the 
greatest humility but with equally 
great determination. 





With the wave of an electronic 
wand on September 6th, President 
Eisenhower, some 1200 miles away, 
set in motion ground-breaking op- 
erations at the Shippingport, Pa., 
site of the 60,000-kw nuclear power 
plant being constructed by Du- 
quesne Light Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. under the auspices 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

On this page are excerpts from 
addresses made on this historic oc- 
casion. President Eisenhower 
spoke from Denver. Admiral 
Strauss, Representative Cole, and 
Mr. Fleger were on the site. 
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posals for peaceful use of the atom have so far been 
cynically blocked in the councils of the world, but we 
shall proceed onward. We shall proceed now—under safe- 
guards set forth in our law—to share atomic technology 
with others of good will. 

... 1am confident that the atom will not be devoted 
exclusively to the destruction of man, but will be his 
mighty servant and tireless benefactor. 

It is then with profound hope and confidence—and with 
prayer for future ages of mankind—that I now, by this 
act, begin construction of America’s first commercial- 
size atomic power plant. 


Sterling Cole 


U.S. Representative in the House of Congress 


For all those associated with our 
atomic energy program this is a day 
of fulfillment. It is the day for which 
they have labored and prayed since 
the birth of the atomic age. Now 
we are at the end of the beginning. 
Now we translate our hope and 
dreams of using the atom for the pur- 
suits of peace into the concrete and 
steel of a plant producing large 
amounts of electricity. Along the 
shores of this river a new marvel of 
science and engineering shall soon 
testify that the atom has been bent to 
the ways of peace. Here, near the 
site of Fort Duquesne, the outpost of 
freedom from which Americans of an 
earlier generation braved their way 
westward, we of this generation now 
start our journey into a new promised 
land—equally uncharted, equally pos- 
sessed of the blessings of liberty—a 
land which can be made richer and 
fairer by the incalculable power of the 
split atom than even the fertile valleys, 
the rich forests, and the ore-laden 
mountains toward which our fathers 
struggled and spent out their lives. 

Let us pay to our new pioneers due 
homage. Our thanks must go to the 
men and women of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, whose devoted 
work has made this day possible; to 
the Duquesne Light Company which, 
by risking great sums of money with 
small financial return in prospect, has 
exemplified free American enterprise 
at its finest; and to the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation which, having 
built the engine for our first atomic 
submarine, now takes on the respon- 
sibility and burden of constructing 

(Continued on page $10) 





More on What Companies Are Doing 


in Light’s Diamond Jubilee 


S the celebration of Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee approaches its cli- 
max, electric companies in more 
than 1,200 “Jubilee communities” are 
stepping up their local activities. In- 
creasingly intensive and diversified 
Jubilee programs are planned by most 
electric companies and industry or- 
ganizations during the next month, 
reaching a peak in most cases on Oc- 
tober 24, when the Jubilee television 
show will be broadcast coast to coast. 
The August issue of the BULLETIN 
listed what some electric companies 
are doing to celebrate the industry’s 
75th birthday. Following are other 
outstanding Jubilee programs, as well 
as additional activities of some com- 
panies included in last month’s BUL- 
LETIN summary: 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMI- 
NATING Co. is conducting a varied Ju- 
bilee program which includes the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Co-sponsorship with General 
Electric Co. of a civic banquet at Nela 
Park the evening of October 21. The 
300 invited guests will include the 
governor of Ohio, U. S. senators and 
congressmen representing the area, 
and mayors and city managers of 
cities in the company’s service area. 
In addition to the reception, cocktails, 
and dinner, the program will include 
the dramatic lighting of a 175,000- 
watt lamp and a talk by a prominent 
national figure. 

2. Television spot announcements 
and newspaper advertisements calling 
attention to the national Jubilee TV 
show of October 24. 

3. Publication of a public relations 
advertisement on the Jubilee theme 
during the week of October 18. 

4. Use of poster boards on com- 
pany vehicles throughout October to 
publicize the Jubilee celebration. 

5. Dedication of the October issue 
of The CEICO Motor, company house 
organ, to Light’s Diamond Jubilee, 
and inclusion in that issue of 12 
pages of Jubilee material. There will 
be a special public relations mailing 
to people outside the company of this 
issue. 






6. Incorporation in the company’s 
speakers bureau program for the com- 
ing 1954-5 season of two special 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee presenta- 
tions: (1) the official national Jubilee 
movie, “The Eager Minds”; and (2) 
a speech highlighting the importance 
of “the electrical age” to America 
and northeast Ohio, and emphasizing 
the historical bonds which tie the 
company to Messrs. Edison and Brush. 
7. Scheduling of “The Eager 
Minds” for at least one public-service, 
free-time showing on each of the four 
television stations in Cleveland and 
Ashtabula. 

8. Promotional work with the three 
Cleveland metropolitan newspapers 
leading toward publication by each, 
in their regular “home magazine” 
sections, of a special tribute to 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee during the 
month of October. The Cleveland 
Press has indicated that it will run a 
special “electric home section” the 
week of October 10, as well as staging 
a week-long contest on the history of 
electricity. The winner of this con- 
test will be awarded an all-expense- 
paid week-end in Hollywood. 

9. A two-hour salute to the 75th 
anniversary of electricity, recalling 
with words and music the history of 
the electrical industry, will be broad- 
cast over Cleveland’s 50,000-watt ra- 
dio station, WTAM. 

10. Special Jubilee exhibits and 
display material to be placed in vari- 


ous building lobbies and store win-. 


dows in Cleveland. The major win- 
dow display will include a TV camera, 
operating on a “closed circuit,” which 
will show pedestrians how they look 
on television. 

11. The marquee of WXEL, in the 
heart of Cleveland’s theatre district, 
will bear a message about Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee and call attention to 
the two-hour TV show on October 24. 

12. An animated electric sign, lo- 
cated at Cleveland’s busiest intersec- 
tion, will read “Light’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee—75 Years of Progress” during 
the final week of the Jubilee celebra- 
tion. 
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Celebration 


THE COMMONWEALTH EDISON Co. and 
other organizations affiliated with the 
Chicago Electric Association have 
planned numerous Jubilee activities 
in addition to those reported in the 
August BULLETIN. Among the proj- 
ects scheduled are the following: 

1. More than 1,000 are expected to 
attend a luncheon in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Palmer House on October 
21, at which Gwilym Price, President 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., will 
be the principal speaker. An elabo- 
rate souvenir program will be pre- 
sented to each one attending this 
luncheon. 

2. A large corps of speakers has 
been recruited to deliver Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee talks to approximately 
200 gatherings during September, Oc- 
tober, and the early part of Novem- 
ber. Use of the film, “The Eager 
Minds,” is planned for many of these 
presentations. 

3. Through the Electric Cooking 
Institute, a division of the Chicago 
Electric Association, a promotion will 
be conducted to sell electric ranges 
throughout the Chicago and northern 
Illinois areas served by Common- 
wealth Edison Co. This program 
will cost approximately $20,000. 

4. Special Jubilee displays will be 
set up in various Chicago locations, 
such as the headquarters of the Chi- 
cago Lighting Institute and the Chi- 
cago Electric Association, the Com- 
monwealth Edison building, and the 
Chicago Historical Society. 

5. Commonwealth Edison Co. has 
put in operation a unique illuminated 
sign calling attention to Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee, mounted on the second 
and third floor levels of the Edison 
building. It is a specially constructed 
spectacular in the form of.a lamp 
bulb, 12 ft high and 6 ft in diameter, 
covered with thousands of tiny mir- 
rors. As the bulb revolves, flood 
lights play on its surface to give the 
appearance of a jeweled lamp. Chi- 
cago papers carried pictures of the 
display as it went into service on Au- 
gust 13. It is to be in operation daily 
from 7 a.m. to midnight throughout 
1954. 
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6. Postage meter slugs are being 
ised on all mail from Commonwealth 
Edison Co., the Chicago Lighting In- 
stitute, and the Chicago Electric As- 
sociation. 

7. The Jubilee theme is being used 
in Commonwealth Edison advertising, 
especially that having to do with the 
sale of merchandise. 

8. A special jubilee proclamation is 
being provided for mayors of Chi- 
cago, suburban communities, and 
other cities throughout northern Illi- 
nois. 

9. Commonwealth Edison will have 
a special Jubilee slogan printed on 
their post card electric service bills 
during September and October. 

10. It is expected that the film, 
“The Eager Minds,” will be presented 
at many gatherings of high school 
students, at which time each student 
will also receive a folder dramatizing 
the opportunities for youth in the 
electrical industry. This will be is- 
sued as a part of the “75 Years of 
Electrical Progress” theme. 

11. A special Light’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee issue of the Chicago Electric As- 
sociation News will be issued prior to 
the October 21 luncheon. 

12. In addition, special events tie- 
ins are being made wherever possible. 
For instance, the Village of McHenry 
recently dedicated a new street light- 
ing system. In the dedication re- 
marks, Light’s Diamond Jubilee was 
prominently mentioned. 

13. Special information has been 
provided to all radio and TV stations 
which will use such information as a 
public service. Commonwealth Edi- 
son has also purchased a large num- 
ber of spot announcements mention- 
ing Light’s Diamond Jubilee. 

14. Special stories are appearing in 
the Commonwealth Edison publica- 
tions, Edison Round Table and Public 
Service News. 

15. A Diamond Jubilee 
Lighting Campaign for territory is 
being formulated by Commonwealth 
Edison for a four month’s period be- 
ginning September 7. 

16. Special sleeves advertising 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee will be used 
on all General Electric and Westing- 
house bulbs sold from June 1 through 
November. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CorpP. has 
reported plans to stage a Diamond 
Jubilee of Light celebration at the 
York State Fair from Sep- 


New 
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tember 4 through 11. This event was 
expected to attract an attendance of 
nearly 500,000 resulting in state-wide 
and even nation-wide publicity. Fol- 
lowing is an outline of the celebration 
plans made prior to the event: 

Niagara Mohawk will have a large 
exhibit in the Dairy Building with 
the progress in electric service over 
the past 75 years as the theme. 
Manned by five members of the com- 
pany’s supervisory development 
course, the exhibit is 25 by 45 feet 
and emphasizes the advancement of 
dairy farming through electric power. 

Niagara Mohawk is also staging a 
salute to the Diamond Jubilee which 
will take place each day of the Fair, 
centering around use of the 75,000- 
watt lamp made available by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

At the official opening of the State 
Fair gates on September 4, the State 
Fair Queen and her court, including 
a “Queen of Light,” will be present 
on a Diamond Jubilee Float. The 
gates will be opened by turning on 
the 75-kw lamp. This event will be 
covered by NBC and local television, 
radio, and newspapers. 

The Diamond Jubilee Float and the 
75-kw lamp will again be used to 
highlight the traditional crowning of 
the State Fair Queen, an event ex- 
pected to draw an audience of 7,000. 

Each evening of the Fair there- 
after, from Sunday through Satur- 
day, Niagara Mohawk will present a 
salute to the Jubilee in front of the 
grandstand, consisting of a brief but 
colorful ceremony in which the Queen 
of Light will appear on the Jubilee 
float and preside at the turning on of 
the Jubilee lamp. Just before the cer- 
emony the Fair will send up a fire- 
work set piece designed for the Ju- 
bilee and announcements over the fair 
grounds will draw attention to the 
ceremonies. A commentary during 
the ceremonies will tell the story of 
the Jubilee and the progress of the 
electric industry during the past 75 
years. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. in ad- 
dition to activities outlined in the 
August BULLETIN, will join the 
Northern California Electrical Bu- 
reau in conducting electric appliance 
promotion during the period October 
18-30, inclusive, in connection with 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee. Objective 
of this promotion will be to stimulate 
maximum interest in electrical living 
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and electrical appliances. 


The cus- 
tomers of PG&E will be eligible to 
win, through a drawing, equipment 
for an all-electric kitchen, or one of 
35 major electric appliances in nine 


categories. All major appliances are 
included. In addition, 5,000 200-watt 
commemorative Jubilee lamp bulbs 
will be given away. Total retail value 
of all prizes is $20,000. 

The customer who wishes to win 
one of these prizes is asked to write 
her name and address on a coupon 
to be supplied, to indicate by make 
and model number the electric appli- 
ance which she next desires to own, 
and to take the coupon into a par- 
ticipating dealer’s store. If her cou- 
pon is drawn, she will thereby win 
the appliance of her choice. 

This promotion will be supported 
by over $50,000 worth of advertising 
in newspapers, on the radio, and by 
direct mail, and it is anticipated that 
approximately 2,000 electrical dealers 
will participate. Newspaper advertis- 
ing will also be used to build up an 
audience for the TV national telecast 
on October 24. 

Special Jubilee activities will be 
conducted in 25 principal cities in 
northern and central California. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO. 
has arranged to show the Jubilee 
film, “The Eager Minds,” at meetings 
of luncheon clubs and similar organi- 
zations, and in as many schools as 
possible. Prints also will be fur- 
nished on a permanent loan basis to 
the Visual Education Division of the 
Los Angeles County Schools. 

The company has also provided 
county schools with other prints, in- 
cluding “We Call It Big Creek,” “Red- 
dy Made Magic,” and the Westing- 
house films, “Dawn of Better Living” 
and “Summer Storm.” The Visual 
Education Division has _ scheduled 
these for constant use during the 
coming school year. 

These same films are being shown 
throughout the system at luncheon 
club programs by Edison employees 
who constitute a speaking squad. At 
many of the meetings, in addition to 
showing motion pictures, these people 
present one of several of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee speeches which have 
been prepared for them. So far, sev- 
eral hundred of these motion picture 
showings and speeches have been 
scheduled. 

Since early spring, as an event of 
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the Jubilee year, the company has 
been conducting a series of tours of 
the Big Creek hydro plants and con- 
struction at Vermillion Valley. South- 
ern California Edison district man- 
agers serve as hosts for these tours 
and guests include civic leaders in the 
various districts. 

Reference to the Diamond Jubilee 
in newspaper advertising has been in- 
creased as the Jubilee celebration 
gains momentum, and the company 
plans use of greater space than usual 
for a special Jubilee advertisement in 
the daily and weekly newspapers of 
October 24. 

A luncheon saluting Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee will be sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Los Angeles Statler on 
Thursday, October 21. Sylvester L. 
Weaver, Jr., president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, will be the 
speaker. It is anticipated that some 
800 Los Angeles civic leaders, repre- 
sentatives of the electrical industry, 
and others will attend. 

During the week of October 18, 
which has been designated as Dia- 
mond Jubilee Week, all district office 
windows will be decorated with a Dia- 
mond Jubilee streamer and display 
cards carrying the Jubilee theme. 
These will be in addition to the Ju- 
bilee window displays which for some 
time have been circulating among the 
district offices. 

Another event of Jubilee Week will 
be the presentation of a Diamond Ju- 
bilee medallion to the mayor of each 
city in the Edison system and to the 
chairman of each of the county boards 
of supervisors. 

The Edison Jubilee pamphlet has 
been used as a hand-out piece at pub- 
lic meetings and was distributed in 
the schools before the beginning of 
the summer vacation. The company 
has also distributed the Reader’s Di- 
gest condensation of C. B. Wall’s 
forthcoming book, “Incandescent Gen- 
ius,” and other Edison historical 
material. 


SAN DieGO GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. is 
conducting an extensive Jubilee pro- 
gram which includes: 

1. The celebration of “Farm Elec- 
trification Week,” with Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee as the theme, through- 
out San Diego County from August 
16 to 22. A number of pages of the 
August issue of The Southern Cali- 
fornia Rancher stressed the 75 years 
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of progress made in the electrical 
field, especially as it pertains to the 
use of electricity and electrical equip- 
ment on the farm. 

2. “Diamond Jubilee SELLebra- 
tion Days” will be observed from Oc- 
tober 18 to 30 in San Diego County. 
More than 400 retail appliance deal- 
ers are expected to participate in this 
event, using appropriate poster and 
window display and extensive news- 
paper, radio, and television advertis- 
ing. Special sales programs will be 
featured throughout the 12-day 
period. 

The local newspapers, The San Di- 
ego Union and Evening Tribune, are 
cooperating by publishing special sec- 
tions which will highlight the ‘Dia- 
mond Jubilee SELLebration Days.” 
Also included will be informative ar- 
ticles announcing the beginning of op- 
eration of a 100,000-kw generator at 
the first unit of the San Diego Gas & 
Electric new Encina Plant in 
Carlsbad, Calif., on October 20, 1954. 
There will feature material 
regarding Diego County elec- 
trical pioneers, who will be honored 
at a civic banquet the evening of Oc- 
tober 21. 

3. San Diego is digressing from 
the dates set for the termination of 
the nationwide Jubilee observance, 
since the annual Electric and Home 
Appliance Show, to be held November 
26 through December 1, presents an 
appropriate climax to the celebration 
in San Diego County. It is planned 
to have many “Then and Now” ex- 
hibits to emphasize the electrical 
progress which has been made in 75 
years. Miss San Diego of 1954 will 
reign in a dual role as Miss Light’s 
Diamond Jubilee. In addition, the 
Ice Cycles of 1954, with a “Diamond 
Jubilee’? opening number, will be pre- 
sented in San Diego on November 15. 

4. The lighting departments of 
various manufacturers of electrical 
equipment will be asked to cooperate 
with the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in its sponsorship of a 
special Christmas lighting promotion 
to be tied in with the Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebration. It is ex- 
pected that this will be initiated with 
the opening of the Electric Show and 
will encourage all-out participation 
of the general public, civic leaders, 
and government agencies in the use 
of extensive lighting in homes, stores, 
and civic buildings during the Christ- 
mas season. 
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An Historic Step Forward 
(Continued from page 307) 


Mr. Strauss (Continued) 
—carrying most of the research and 
development costs. 

Our views were made known. The 
response was most heartening and the 
result is what has brought us to- 
gether on this particular spot today. 

This ground breaking will surely 
project its effects into the remotest 
future for, as we turn the sod for this 
great new enterprise of the peaceable 
atom, we are also breaking ground in 
the area of international friendship 
and cooperation. 

* * * 

We who work in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission look forward to the 
day when the atomic materials now 
in the arsenals of the nations will be 
drawn off into a great pool to be used 
only for good. This was one feature 
of the inspiring proposal made by 
President Eisenhower last December. 
Its realization would bring fulfillment 
to the words of the prophet Micah, in 
Holy Writ, who foretold that one day, 
“Swords shall be beat 


into plow- 


shares.’ 

I deeply. believe that the Creator 
did not intend for man to evolve 
through the ages up to this point, 
only now to destroy himself. On the 
contrary, I have an abiding faith 
that Providence, in revealing the en- 
ergy within the atom, intends that 
through the instrumentality of man’s 
genius, it will be used to promote 
peace and good will on earth. 


Rep. Cole (Continued) 
its first peacetime counterpart. 

.. . We are not met here simply to 
commemorate the constructive har- 
nessing of a new force which may 
prove to be man’s greatest material 
ally in his timeless struggle against 
the common enemies of mankind— 
poverty, hunger and disease. The 
deepest significance of this day lies 
not in the realm of the material, but 
in the realm of spiritual. Surely our 
real purpose here is to acknowledge 
that the fearsome force which can 
plunder and ravage our planet and 
destroy the works of man is now to 
be used not in discord but in har- 


mony with the purpose of man’s 
Maker. 
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Person-to-Person Communications 


Dewitt Pike 


Superintendent of Employee Relations, 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


Presented at a co-sponsored meeting of the Personnel Section of the Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association and the Industrial Relations Committee of the Edison Electric Institute, Port- 


LIVE in the upper part of New 

York State and have a summer 

camp in a little backwoods com- 
munity in the Adirondack Mountains. 
On an early trip to this area, I walked 
into the general store to buy a bottle 
of catsup. The proprietor reckoned as 
how he had some and wandered off 
into the back room. I looked around 
the store and was amazed at what I 
saw—barrels of salt on the floor, bags 
of salt stacked high on the counter, 
and boxes of salt on practically all of 
his shelves. So, when the proprietor 
came back with the bottle of catsup, I 
expressed my amazement, “My God, 
man, you must sell a lot of salt!” He 
replied, “‘No, I don’t sell much salt. 
But the fellow who sells me salt, 
brother, does he sell salt!” 


“Salt of Good Human Relations” 

All of us in industrial relations 
work have been concerned with the 
problem of selling the need for good 
communications, because we recognize 
that in a very real sense communica- 
tions are the salt of good human rela- 
tions. But, much of this salt we have 
been selling has been stacked high up 
on the counters and shelves. And 
why? Chiefly because the need for 
good communications can be easily 
established, but good communications 
are not easily achieved. We do a lot 
of talking about this subject but very 
little significant progress is made, and 
yet there is no job more important to 
management today. 

With the economic stability of our 
nation dependent on increased pro- 
duction, the economic challenge to in- 
crease production was met in the last 
decade by the most amazing improve- 
ments in technology the world has 
ever known. As a result we have at- 
tained an unchallenged first place 
among nations. And, as we embark 
on an age of jet propulsion and atomic 
power, there is very reason to believe 
that American ingenuity will con- 
tinue to find new and better methods 
in the years ahead. However, the 
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greatest challenge for increased pro- 
duction in the future will come in the 
area of human relations, for the most 
effective use of the best available tools 
and equipment can only be realized 
with employees who are satisfied, se- 
cure, and co-operative. The emphasis 
in the future will be on the produc- 
tivity of the individual, with the most 
important motivating factor the em- 
ployee’s attitude towards his job. 

I have spent most of my business 
life in sales, sales training, and sales 
management and the subject of the per- 
son-to-person phase of communications 
has a familiar ring. To me, it seems 
that I am but reaffirming an astonish- 
ingly simple truth when I say that the 
most effective way to communicate is 
to listen and then talk to someone, and 
that has been the essence of sales- 
men’s training for a generation. The 
cost of distributing the goods of pro- 
duction is almost half of the selling 
price, and the highest single cost fac- 
tor in the great problem of distribu- 
tion in America is the cost of keeping 
salesmen on the road and in the field 
—the cost of person-to-person selling. 
Yet, no one has found a way of 
eliminating these high-priced expert 
communicators. In no sense do I mean 
to discredit the more formal tools of 
communication such as letters, sug- 
gestion systems, bulletin boards, or- 
ganization charts, manuals, employees’ 
magazines, etc. They serve a valuable 
purpose and, like advertising and sales 
promotion material, they make the 
job of a salesman easier, even though 


they can never do the job for him. 
The intimate face-to-face effective- 
ness of an oral exchange between 


salesman and prospect, supervisor and 
subordinate, trainer and trainee, fore- 
man and lineman, provides all of the 
elements essential to good two-way 
communication. If, in spite of daily 
face-to-face relationships between 
supervisors and supervised, employees 
fail to participate, or if they feel in- 
secure or frustrated, no printed man- 
agement communication or illustrated 
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employees’ news will make him feel 
otherwise. 

In spite of the fact that good sense 
would indicate that this simple meth- 
od of communication should be used 
more, executives are often afraid that 
foremen and supervisors lack the ca- 
pacity to be effective and they resort 
to other means. The extent to which 
they are justified in these fears dem- 
onstrates the need for training of 
those who should be assuming this 
important role in the functioning of a 
line organization. 

Increased Need for Communications 

Of course, the pipelines of com- 
munication are no longer as simple 
and direct as they were in the days 
when the owner and the worker 
labored side by side at the same work 
bench. As industry has grown and 
organizations have become more com- 
plex, these pipelines have become long 
and obstructed. As employers’ social 
responsibilities to employees have em- 
braced health, accident, and life in- 
surance, unemployment compensation, 
vacations, holidays, recreation pro- 
grams, thrift and annuity plans, and 
the like, the need for communications 
has increased. Today’s difficulties be- 
come apparent as we examine Fig. 1. 
In a large organization where chan- 
nels of communication are long and 
complex, orders, decisions, reports, in- 
formation, and suggestions must flow 
through many insulating layers of 
supervision. Here separation is both 
physical and social. Here the facts 
are edited, interpreted, and distorted. 
Here misunderstanding and misin- 
formation are fostered. An engineer- 
ing analysis applies—the friction in a 
long pipeline with many sharp turns 
sauses water to lose its pressure and 
speed, and pipelines are subject to 
rust. Some of our communication pipe- 
lines are rusty. At the worker level, 
lateral communications flow in both 
directions with ease and the pipeline 
is simple and direct. However, this 
grapevine is frequently not connected 
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to the main system and nothing flows 
to or from the principal sources of in- 
formation. So, we relax and say, “No 
news is good news.” We have a happy 
family and everyone loves the boss. 
We drift off into a dreamline of wish- 
ful thinking. Unfortunately, burying 
our heads in the sand is no solution. 
And if we accept the premise that the 
key to productivity is good human 
relations, we must repair this connec- 
tion. Facing the possibility that what 
we hear we may not like to hear, if 
management would accomplish its ob- 
jectives for the future it surely had 
better listen. The major difference in 
employees’ attitudes at plants where 
good communications exist is of such 
magnitude that it is illogical to think 
that communications is not the factor. 
A good example is found in a Confer- 
ence Board study reported in Man- 
agement Record of Nov., 1952, which 
clearly illustrates this difference. 
Turning from the why of communi- 
cations to the how, let us briefly ex- 
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amine some of the barriers that ob- 
struct the two-way flow between 
supervisor and supervised. To me, 
they loom large, and like the road 
blocks on a highway they cause much 
concern. It will be helpful if we iden- 
tify some of these barriers, recogniz- 
ing that the obstacles become more 
pronounced as the level between super- 
visor and supervised increases. Com- 
munications is a two-way highway 
and there are road blocks each way. 
Some of the blockades to downward 
communication are shown in Fig. 2. 


Barriers to Downward Communication 

First are “prejudice” and “sus- 
picion.”” Sometimes these are the re- 
sult of past unfavorable experiences, 
but more generally they arise from a 
misconception that management com- 
municates only for its own benefit, or 
from a false notion of how our busi- 
ness system operates in a free enter- 
prise economy. If these road blocks 
are not recognized and overcome, our 
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communication program will fall short 
of its goal. 

Next, we hit a road block “seman- 
tics.”” Words seldom mean exactly the 
same thing to two persons. The 
mechanics of language can frequently 
fog the meaning. There are two dan- 
gers—one in talking above the em- 
ployee’s level, which results in lack of 
understanding, and the other in talk- 
ing below his level, which results in 
humiliation. In either case communi- 
cations fail. 

Then, there is a road block of ‘“‘tra- 
dition,” or a resistance to change. 
There is’ reluctance, particularly 
among older employees, to face tech- 
nological progress, a desire to con- 
tinue to do things as they have been 
done in the past. As most downward 
communications suggest a change, all 
communications are resisted. 

Next, there is “lack of interest,” or 
an unwillingness to listen. Here the 
fault may well be with the communi- 
cator who uses his pipeline only to 
influence, forgetting that the impor- 
tant use of this pipeline is to inform. 
The fellow on the other side of the 
barrier has the right to ask, “What 
does this mean to me?” and, finding 
no concern for himself, to again feel 
that communications are only for the 
benefit of management. 

One other barricade to downward 
communication is “fear.” Psychol- 
ogists tell us there is a natural appre- 
hension on the part of most of us to 
explain even a simple idea to our 
supervisor lest we be misunderstood, 
ridiculed, or get into trouble. The net 
result is an opinion that the least said, 
the better. 


Upward Communication Blocked 

On the upward communications 
road, there are also barriers. One is 
“physical” and it embraces such fac- 
tors as a place to communicate with 
privacy and with minimum distrac- 
tion. It is important to make certain 
that there is easy access to super- 
vision for the purpose of communicat- 
ing. 

A second barricade is the “social” 
road block, sometimes called echelon 
psychology. The greater the differ- 
ence in rank, the greater the effect of 
this blockade. Perhaps we need more 
of Dale Carnegie’s influence in our 
supervisory training programs. 

And finally, “view point.” This re- 
sults from the failure on the part of 
the supervisor to think in terms of 
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the other fellow’s cultural and emo- 
tional background. This is one of the 
most difficult blockades to overcome, 
but if we are to communicate we must 
get on the other side of the desk and 
evaluate the problem through the 
other fellow’s eyes. 

These barricades and many others 
that come to mind present a formid- 
able blockade. Unless they are recog- 
nized, understood, and overcome, our 
communications programs will fall 
short of their goals. None of them are 
insurmountable, and unless they are 
hurdled or by-passed misunderstand- 
ing will result. 

Having discussed the need for com- 
munications and outlined some of the 
obstacles in the way, I now come to 
the point where I should suggest 
something constructive as to how this 
needed goal can be accomplished. I 
feel much like the centipede who was 
questioned by an animal friend, “With 
all those legs, how do you manage to 
walk?” The centipede replied, “That’s 
easy. All you do is take this one—no, 
this one—no, let’s see, I guess its this 
one .. .” and when he tried to ex- 
plain how, found he no longer could. 


Appraisal of a Program Difficult 

In analyzing those areas in a plant 
where communications are good, it is 
difficult to arrive at specific answers 
permitting the statement, ‘“‘These are 
the reasons and this is the program 
we should follow.” Lacking a labora- 
tory set-up and laboratory conditions, 
it is possible only to make reasonable 
guesses. 

In the first place, we must remind 
ourselves that communications is not 
an end in itself and if we single out 
all the elements of communications, 
concentrating on them to a point of 
over-emphasis, we may get the whole 
subject out of proper perspective. The 
end objective is effective management, 
and communications is just a very im- 
portant tool that runs through all the 
activities of management. Perhaps, 
therefore, we can understand why 
communications is frequently referred 
to as an atmosphere or climate. When 
this atmosphere does not exist, mis- 
understandings, inefficiency, friction, 
and failure result. It seems most cer- 
tain that this atmosphere can never 
exist unless there is a sincere desire to 
communicate from the president on 
down through the entire organization 
and not just a desire at those times 
when management has something to 
say, but a continuous desire. Not just 
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Figure 2 


a recognition of communications as a 
two-way street, but a continuous effort 
to maintain two-way traffic at all 
times on that street. 

It is, of course, true that business 
is an economic understanding and 
those held responsible for results must 
steer the ship. Therefore, business 
cannot be a true democracy. However, 
there are many opportunities within 
the economic structure of business for 
democratic process to flourish and to 
the extent that these are fostered, 
human relations are improved. Up- 
ward communication is the extension 
of the democratic process. 

Due to economic pressures on man- 
agement to transmit orders and in- 
formation to lower echelons, the down- 
hill travel on the two-way street is 
somewhat natural and automatic, so 
perhaps the greatest concern should 
be with upward communication. Here 
the key word is “‘listen.” Management 
must listen first to find out if people 
are ready to hear their story and, sec- 
ond, to see how well their story was 
accepted when it was told and, above 
all, must not forget to listen to what 
others want to say to them. 


Training Necessary 

Even when there is a good climate 
and when there is a desire to com- 
municate, the process is far from auto- 
matic. Training in the art of com- 
munication is necessary if the full 
effectiveness of a management pro- 
gram is to be attained. This training 
program should embrace all levels, but 
special attention should be given to 


the first line of supervision, as this 
appears to be tae narrow point in the 
river through which information must 
flow. These first-line supervisors are 
part of management and they should 
be made to feel that they are a part of 
management. To illustrate, a request 
for a change in rest period practice 
was submitted in written form to 
management. Neither the request nor 
the method of submitting it caused 
that company concern but they were 
alarmed when they discovered that not 
only the workman but the foreman as 
well had signed the request. Somewhere 
along the line, they had failed to con- 
vince that foreman that he was a part 
of management and, had he functioned 
in his role as a communicator, this 
simple problem could have been more 
effectively and speedily resolved. So, 
the initial step in a training program 
should be to make first-line super- 
visors feel that they are a part of the 
management team. Then it follows, 
from our consideration of the obsta- 
cles to communications, that they 
should be trained to listen, to be sin- 
cere, to be simple and unaffected in 
their language, never to avoid un- 
savory situations, and, about all, to 
see their people, not from behind a 
desk, but from the viewpoint of the 
other person’s background, desires, 
emotions, and needs. 

The cost of person-to-person com- 
munications, like the cost of person- 
alized selling, may well be high, but 
the consequences of poor communica- 
tions will have a cost that is much 
higher. 









Comprehensive Customer Relations Training 


Package Produced by AGA-EEI Joint Committee 


COMPREHENSIVE Customer 
Relations Training Package, de- 
signed specifically to meet the 
needs of the electric and gas utility 
industry, is now available. Comple- 
tion of the package follows three 
years of work by a joint committee 
of the American Gas Association and 
the Edison Electric Institute through 
investigation, review, and appraisal 
of existing customer relations ma- 
terials, and preparation and plan- 
ning of production for the all-new 
materials contained in the unit. 
Produced at a cost oi well over 
$100,000, the AGA-EEI Customer 
Relations Training Package will sell 
for $295 per set, with a graduated 
downward cost for companies order- 
ing more than one set. This low 
price will enable even the smallest 
company to benefit from the high 
quality material available. 


Material] Included in Package 

The material, which is packaged 
in a durable and portable case, in- 
cludes a manual of customer rela- 
tions principles that will serve as 
a valuable guide for supervisors 
responsible for training employees 
in various types of customer contact 
jobs. The manual is divided into five 
sections—one section for each of the 
four major groupings of customer 
contacts and one section on analysis 
of the basic principles. In each sec- 
tion there are detailed instructions 
for conducting meetings on the par- 
ticular subject discussed in the sec- 
tion. The manual also contains a 
bibliography of reference material. 
Printed in two colors with illustra- 
tions, the manual is notebook size 
and attractively bound. 

The five sound slide-films included 
in the course run about 22 minutes 
and take up two sides of a 16-in. 
record. The sound recordings for 
the films are based on excellent 
scripts with a large range of voices 
and musical effects pertinent to the 
message. Each slide-film also has a 
silent trailer suggesting questions 
in visual form to stimulate discus- 


sion after the films are viewed. Tae 
subjects of the films and their titles 
are: “Principles of Customer Rela- 
tions,” (One Bad Apple) ;“* Telephone 
Interviews,” (Doing What Comes 
Unnaturally); “Office Interviews,” 
(When You’re on Stage); “Field 
Contacts,” the Show); 
and “Correspondence,” (Nobody 
Writes Letters Any More). 


(Trouping 


Follow-Up Booklets 
Effective booklets for 
employees to keep after the meet- 


follow-up 


ings are included on each of the five 
subjects covered by the manual and 
the slide-films. These booklets, which 
re-emphasize the course’s highlights, 
are printed in two colors with illu- 
attractive covers. 
Twenty booklets on each of the five 
subjects will be supplied with each 


strations and 


kit, and additional copies are avail- 
able on order at very small cost. 

Development of the program re- 
sulted from a survey that indicated 
a serious need for training in cus- 
tomer relations planned specifically 
for the gas and electric utility in- 
dustry. The joint AGA-EEI com- 
mittee, made up of men experienced 
in customer relations, worked for 
three years to develop this compre- 
hensive and complete training course 
suitable for gas and electric utility 
companies of all sizes. Under tech- 
nical guidance by the committee, the 
complete training package was 
created by Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Ine., a national leader in the 
production of industrial films. 

Purchase-order forms are avail- 
able at headquarters of either the 
American Gas Association or the 
Edison Electric Institute. 





Displayed above are the materials included in the Customer Relations Training 
Package, which has been made available following three years of work by a joint 
committee of the American Gas Association and the Edison Electric Institute. 
The package was designed to meet the needs of the electric and gas industries. 
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Canada’s Competitive Position as 


a Power Producer 


J. A. Fuller 


President, The Shawinigan Water & Power Compan 
: g P 


An address before the 64th Annual Convention of the Canadian Electrical Association, 


EFORE proceeding with a discus- 

sion of the development of hydro- 

electric power in Canada, I be- 
lieve it would be helpful to describe 
the tremendous water-power resources 
with which it has been endowed, total- 
ing over 65,000,000 hp. Of all the 
provinces, Quebec and British Colum- 
bia have been particularly favored, 
followed in order by Ontario, Mani- 
toba, and Newfoundland (including 
Labrador). There is considerably less 
water power in the remaining prov- 
inces, although there appears to be a 
large undeveloped potential in the 
Yukon. 


Easy-to-Develop Power Sites 

The Laurentian Shield provides 
about half of Canada’s water power. 
Although a plateau in form with a 
mean elevation of only about 1,400 ft, 
its irregular topography, great rivers, 
and innumerable lakes have resulted 
in a vast number of easy-to-develop 
power sites and many natural storage 
reservoirs. Power resources of the 
Shield, which are estimated to be in 
the vicinity of 30,000,000 hp, are 
greatest in its southern and eastern 
regions where precipitation is highest 
at about 40 in. per year. The largest 
potentials are found in rivers such as 
the Ottawa, St. Maurice, Saguenay, 
Hamilton, Bersimis, and Manicouagan. 

The Western Cordillera is the sec- 
ond important Canadian region of 
water-power potential, accounting for 
about one-quarter of the estimated to- 
tal. Here are high-head power sites 
on rivers and streams of the Coast 
Range, fed by rainfall which ap- 
proaches 100 in. annually. Here, also, 
are the power resources of the large 
rivers, such as the Fraser, Skeena, and 
Columbia, which rise in the interior 
and cut through the Coast Range to 
the Pacific, either in Canada or south 
of the border. 

The St. Lawrence lowlands form the 
third main power region of Canada, 
contributing at least 6,000,000 hp of 
hydro power resources. Principal 
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power sites are at Niagara, along the 
St. Lawrence between Kingston and 
Montreal, and on the lower Ottawa. 
The natural storage provided by the 
Great Lakes, together with the exten- 
sive forest cover of the St. Lawrence 
watershed, results in remarkably even 
river flow. 

Barring the effects of failure on our 
part to conserve the country’s forest 
cover, the waterfalls and rapids of 
Canada will provide us with a supply 
of energy that is annually and continu- 
ally replenished by nature. This fact 
has great significance when one con- 
siders the eventual depletion of our 
coal, oil, and gas resources. 

Centuries before the dawn of the 
electrical era some 75 years ago, the 
energy of falling water was being used 
to produce mechanical power. One of 
its first recorded uses in Canada was 
at the Petit Pre Mill, which was built 
in 1691, 15 miles northeast of Quebec 
City. Numerous small water wheel 
developments were soon providing 
power throughout the settled areas of 
French Canada for lumber mills, flour 
mills, and other small-scale industries. 
Each seigneury or community had its 
“banal” mill for the grinding of grain. 
I believe that without exception these 
were all hydraulically driven. 


Demands for Industrial Power 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, agriculture and lumbering 
were extended to the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, to the Ottawa Valley, 
and to New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. This also led to the develop- 
ment of small hydraulic power sites in 
these regions for the use of sawmills 
and flour mills. As Canada’s popula- 
tion grew and prospered, there were 
increasing demands for industrial 
power; however, as long as water 
power remained mechanical power to 
be used at the site of the falls only, 
the possibility of expansion remained 
limited and Canada’s main power re- 
sources were untapped. 

Discoveries in the field of electricity 
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during the last half of the nineteenth 
century culminated in Edison’s demon- 
stration of a practical system of in- 
candescent lighting in 1879. This 
achievement, together with the con- 
current development of electric motors, 
generators, and transmission systems, 
opened up limitless horizons for the 
use of water power. 

The development and growth of the 
electric industry in Canada, from its 
early beginnings up to the present 
time, is a fascinating story. The pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity 
in this country for industrial and 
lighting purposes, began in Ontario 
and Quebec, and the other provinces 
were not far behind. 

It has been recorded that electricity 
was first offered for sale in America 
in San Francisco, in September, 1879. 
Nevertheless, an advertisement, which 
first appeared in the Montreal Gazette 
of July 15 of the same year, read as 
follows: 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


The undersigned is prepared to fur- 
nish, at moderate prices, 


DYNAMO ELECTRO 
MAGNETIC MACHINES 


For producing light, also all the ac- 

cessory and fitting it up for the 

lighting of large open areas, Light- 

houses, Harbours, Ships, Public 

Roads, Railway Depots, Churches, 

Museums, Concert Halls, Theatres, 

Hotels, Workshops, etc., etc. 

J. A. J. Craig 

472 Bonaventure Street, Montreal 

Mr. Craig apparently was Canada’s 
pioneer in the field of are lighting, and 
he is reported to have made several 
demonstrations of street lighting in 
1879. He is said to have first illumi- 
nated his own furniture factory a year 
before that, using a home-made 
“Gramme” dynamo and a steam boiler 
fired by shavings. Notwithstand- 
ing these pioneering efforts and Mr. 
Edison’s demonstration of incandes- 
cent lighting, it was not until 1884 
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that the Royal Electric Co. was formed 
to provide electric lighting in the city 
of Montreal, using steam-driven gen- 
erators. Mention should also be made 
of the steam-driven dynamo and light- 
ing system installed personally by Edi- 
son at the Canada Cotton Co. in Corn- 
wall, Ontario, in 1883. In the same 
year, Edison installed lighting in To- 
ronto’s Mail Building, and soon after, 
systems at Valleyfield, Sherbrooke, and 
Peterborough. 


Hydro Power Development 

Hydroelectric power was used at the 
outset for the lighting of sawmills and 
textile mills; and one of the first in- 
dustrial uses of hydroelectric energy 
for both lighting and motive power 
was at the Barber Paper Mill in 
Georgetown, Ontario, in 1888. At least 
two steam plants were in operation in 
Montreal in 1897, when a then rela- 
tively large hydroelectric development 
was completed at Lachine, followed by 
one at Chambly two years later ; hydro- 
electric plants had already been built 
at Quebec and at Sherbrooke. Trois- 
Rivieres was the first town in Canada 
to receive electricity by long-distance 
transmission, when a 12,000-v line was 
completed in 1897 from a hydroelectric 
development at St. Narcisse, 18 miles 
away. 

The tremendous expansion of the 
newsprint industry in the United 
States and England in the early 1900’s 
led to the formation of numerous pulp 
and paper companies in eastern Can- 
ada. The practically limitless forest 
areas of Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Northern Ontario, combined with the 
new-found use of hydroelectric power 
to drive machines, encouraged indus- 
trialists to establish paper mills and 
large power developments on the im- 
portant rivers of these provinces. Soon, 
the forest and hydroelectric resources 
of British Columbia were also being 
developed by newsprint interests. 


Attraction to Power Sites 

Among the other important indus- 
tries to establish themselves at or near 
power sites at the turn of the century 
were the aluminum and the electro- 
chemical industries; these required ex- 
tremely large amounts of energy in 
their processes, and they either de- 
veloped the sites themselves or pur- 
chased from generating companies at 
low rates. The opening up of the vast 
mineral resources of the Precambrian 
Shield and the Cordilleran region by 
the railways led to the development of 
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additional power sites, to provide the 
electric energy that was essential to 
mining and smelting operations. 

All these large industrial enter- 
prises, often located in former wilder- 
ness areas, naturally resulted in the 
establishment of new communities and 
of many secondary industries. Elec- 
tric service for domestic and commer- 
cial uses had to be provided in ever- 
increasing amounts to satisfy the 
demands of these new industrial com- 
munities, as well as those of the large 
population centers. Also, electrified 
street railways were developed and 
electrically operated tramway systems 
were established during the 90’s in 
many Canadian cities. 

At that time, most of Canada’s cities 
and towns were close to, or within eco- 
nomic transmission distance of, suf- 
ficient water power to meet their re- 
quirements, and it was not long before 
a considerable number of distributing 
companies came into being, purchasing 
power from the large producers and 
supplying electric service to great and 
small centers as well as to the outlying 
rural areas. In many cases, the gen- 
erating companies built up transmis- 
sion and distribution systems of their 
own. 


Tremendous Competition 

During this period of development 
there was tremendous competition, not 
only for the control of power sites, but 
also for franchises and distribution 
territory; indeed, there were many in- 
stances of two companies operating 
within the same community. Competi- 
tion was keen, but the wastefulness of 
duplicate systems led to overcapitaliza- 
tion and liquidation in many cases, and 
kept rates at a high level. Feelings 
often ran high, and the battles for ter- 


ritory and customers, very real and _ 


serious at the time to those concerned, 
now make hilarious reading. Indeed, 
it is told that there are numerous in- 
stances of one company’s crew digging 
pole holes by day, only to have a rival’s 
linemen fill them up after dark! 
Gradually, however, the more strongly 
established and soundly managed com- 
panies, through purchase and consoli- 
dation, welded the properties of these 
separate power-producing and distri- 
bution entities into a relatively few in- 
tegrated systems, not large by today’s 
standards, but at least adequate to 
provide a firm foundation for the tre- 
mendous growth which was to come. 

In Ontario, this consolidation was 
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carried out principally by the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission, which had 
begun to transmit power in 1910 from 
Niagara Falls to southern Ontario 
municipalities. In Quebec, it was car- 
ried out by privately owned electric 
companies, the largest of which today 
is The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. This same pattern has been fol- 
lowed in the other provinces, mostly 
by large operators under both private 
and public ownership. 


“Public Utility Concept” Developed 

By this time, the “public utility con- 
cept” had developed in Canada. It had 
become recognized that the generation 
and distribution of electricity were 
quite properly monopolistic in charac- 
ter, and that some form of government 
regulation of electric companies was 
necessary. Regulatory commissions 
were set up in most of Canada’s prov- 
inces by the 1930’s, exercising com- 
plete control over the privately owned 
companies’ activities, services, and 
rates, and protecting the public and 
the companies themselves from abuses. 

World War II brought about a tre- 
mendous increase in the industrializa- 
tion of Canada, and with it much 
greater demands for electricity from 
all classes of users. Since the war, the 
consumption of electric energy has 
continued to increase rapidly until, in 
1953, Canadian electric companies 
were supplying 65,400,000,000 kwhr 
as compared with 28,300,000,000 kwhr 
in 1939. In other words, while the 
population in Canada was increasing 
by 30 per cent, the use of electricity 
went up by 130 per cent. 

In order to meet these ever-growing 
requirements, the electric companies 
undertook unprecedented programs of 
expansion of their power-producing, 
transmitting, and distributing facili- 
ties. In fact, during the nine years 
following the end of World War II, 
Canadian electric companies have prac- 
tically doubled their investment in 
such facilities. 


Diversification of Utilization 

During the past half-century, there 
has been a significant change in the 
utilization of electricity in Canada. 
Originally, the large primary indus- 
tries were by far the greatest users of 
power; over the years, however, there 
has been a steady improvement in 
diversification. Although power con- 


sumed in the so-called primary indus- 
tries still forms the largest proportion 
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of the total, an increasingly important 
share is being taken by small industry 
and for commercial, household, and 
farm use. As an example, while do- 
mestic use alone constituted approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total in 1930, 
today this use accounts for more than 
15 per cent, or an increase of 50 per 
cent. There is ample evidence that 
this trend will continue in the future. 

Enough of historical background 
and development. What, today, is the 
power supply situation across Canada? 
Up to this point, I have been con- 
cerned chiefly with hydro power, but 
due consideration must now be given 
to other power sources which are be- 
coming increasingly important. 

Canada’s water-power resources and 
its three main hydro power regions I 
have already covered. There are, 
however, some parts of the country, in 
particular southern Ontario and, to a 
lesser degree, the Prairie Provinces 
and the Maritimes, where most of the 
readily available hydro sites have been 
developed and where resort is now be- 
ing made to steam plants. In Ontario, 
following the completion of the 1,- 
600,000-hp Sir Adam Beck develop- 
ment at Niagara and the Province’s 
1,100,000-hp share of the projected 
Barnhart Island development on the 
St. Lawrence, there will remain no 
significant undeveloped hydraulic 
power sites. 


Regional Sources of Energy 

There are, fortunately, many re- 
gions in Canada of plentiful fuel sup- 
ply and where, at the same time, hydro 
resources are relatively small, such as 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
Cape Breton, and Saskatchewan, in 
which coal, oil, or natural gas are the 
main sources of energy. There are 
other areas, as in Alberta and New 
Brunswick, where thermal plants are 
used extensively to supplement the 
available hydro power. 

In Quebec, British Columbia, Labra- 
dor, and the Yukon, there remain great 
potentialities of undeveloped water 
power. Nevertheless, all of this poten- 
tiality in Quebec Province, at least 
that which lies within presently eco- 
nomic transmission distance from 
large load centers, will be developed 
and utilized within a relatively short 
time. By then, improvements in 
transmission techniques, including the 
use of higher voltages, should make it 
economically feasible, in Quebec and 
other provinces, to develop the more 
distant sites and to transmit their out- 
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put up to 600 miles to the large indus- 
trial and population centers. This 
would make available the hydro re- 
sources of rivers such as the East- 
main, Nottaway, and Rupert, which 
flow into James Bay in Quebec, and 
the Churchill and Nelson flowing into 
Hudson Bay in Manitoba. 

Many other distant hydro sites un- 
doubtedly will be developed eventually 
in conjunction with mining and smelt- 
ing enterprises. The Aluminum Co.’s 
vast Kitimat-Kemano project is an ex- 
ample; a great industrial complex can 
also be visualized in Quebec’s Ungava 
and St. Lawrence North Shore region; 
in addition, the great falls on the 
Hamilton River in Labrador and the 
potentiality of the Yukon and its 
tributaries are bound to attract spe- 
cialized industries with large appetites 
for cheap power. 


Proven Resources Amounts 
I have pointed out the increasing 
importance of thermal power in Can- 
ada, particularly in the principal in- 
dustrialized areas. For this reason, 
Canada’s fuel resources are of growing 
significance. So far, the proven 
amounts are roughly as follows: 
100,000,000,000 tons of coal. 
2,500,000,000 barrels of oil. 
15,000,000,000,000 cu ft of natural 
gas. 
A great store of atomic fuel that 
cannot as yet be assessed. 
Canada’s coal resources are to be 
found in the western and eastern prov- 
inces, not in the central ones. There 
are some 50,000,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous and sub-bituminous coal in Al- 
berta, 25,000,000,000 tons of lignite in 
Saskatchewan, 20,000,000,000 tons of 
bituminous in British Columbia, and 
the balance, or about 5,000,000,000 
tons of bituminous, in the Maritimes. 


Canada’s Oil and Gas Resources 

Canada’s principal oil and natural 
gas resources are located in Alberta, 
although increasing amounts are be- 
ing found in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and the Northwest Territories. Some 
oil and gas have also been discovered 
in other provinces, notably Ontario 
and New Brunswick. Not included in 
the 2,500,000,000 barrel estimate of 
readily recoverable oil resources are 
the huge bituminous sand deposits 
near Fort McMurray, Alberta, which 
constitute the greatest known oil re- 
serve in the world. There can be no 
doubt that economic extraction of this 
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captive oil will some day be possible. 

I prefer not to hazard a guess as to 
Canada’s resources of nuclear fuels. 
We do know, however, that in this re- 
gard our country stands in the fore- 
front among the nations of the world. 

In considering the use of fuels to 
produce electricity on a large scale, 
the steam turbine still seems to be the 
most effective means of converting 
heat into useful energy. For rela- 
tively small demands in isolated com- 
munities or industrial plants, the diesel 
prime mover has a definite place. Con- 
siderable development work is now be- 
ing devoted to the gas turbine, and I 
believe. that there are great possibili- 
ties in this newest type of heat engine 
in the field of electricity generation. 

As to atomic power plants, it can 
only be said at the present stage of de- 
velopment that the fission furnace will 
merely replace the conventional fuel- 
fired steam boiler of a typical thermal 
generating station. There are, of 
course, many associated problems 
which must be solved, but undoubtedly 
in the not too far distant future, elec- 
tric energy will be produced by this 
means, and to a growing extent as 
other fuels become depleted. 


Lack of Resources No Threat 

I believe that what I have said pro- 
vides sufficient indication that Canada 
is not likely to suffer in the foreseeable 
future from a lack of resources, 
whether produced by hydro or thermal 
plants, with which to provide the 
power demands of the country. 

Almost as important in its effect 
upon our competitive position is the 
matter of production costs. It is rather 
shocking to realize that construc- 
tion costs are now some four times 
their level in 1914, and about two and 
one-half times what they were in 1939. 
Today’s very high costs per horse- 
power of installed capacity are not- 
withstanding the many improvements 
in design and technology that have 
been effected, particularly in recent 
years. 

Due to its relatively higher capita! 
cost, the production costs of power 
from a hydro development are pri- 
marily associated with the carrying 
charges on this capital investment. 
Thus, in the case of an investor-owned 
hydro plant, about 65 per cent of the 
annual cost of power is attributable to 
bond interest, dividends, and appli- 
cable income tax; only the remaining 
35 per cent is required for operating 
expenses and depreciation. 
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In the case of the thermal plant, 
however, the situation is reversed, 
with some 35 per cent of the annual 
cost going towards cost of capital and 
income tax, and the balance, about half 
of which is fuel cost, to cover opera- 
tion and depreciation. Nevertheless, 
the cost of power produced by a mod- 
ern thermal plant located in reason- 
able proximity to its source of fuel 
supply now approaches very closely the 
cost of hydro power from a site lo- 
cated more than 100 miles from the 
load centers. 


Power Costs 

According to Electrical World’s 
Steam Station Cost Survey, a kilowatt- 
hour at the bus in new steam plants in 
1952 cost an average of 614 mills, with 
a low of 3% and a high of 14 mills. 
The cases of very low cost reflect situ- 
ations where plants are located ad- 
jacent to sources of cheap fuel supply. 
These costs are for plants in the 
United States. Costs in Canada, for 
energy produced by investor-owned 
steam stations, would undoubtedly run 
somewhat higher because we rarely 
have situations where both fuel supply 
and demands for large blocks of power 
are in close conjunction. 

What I have discussed so far, rela- 
tive to the historical background of 
the industry from its early beginning 
up to and including the present time, 
has been mainly for the purpose of 
making possible some predictions as 
to Canada’s future competitive posi- 
tion as a power producer. Before do- 
ing so, one can summarize the present 
position as follows: 


1. As to hydro power—The capi- 
tal investment, the carrying charges 
on which constitute the largest 
single element of annual power cost, 
has increased both radically and 
rapidly over recent years. An added 
and extremely important factor of 
increased cost is that future de- 
velopments will either be located at 
a long distance from load centers, 
involving high transmission cost, or 
if located near load centers, involv- 
ing very considerable expense for 
flooding damages, property expro- 
priations, and dyking. 

2. As to thermal power—Produc- 
tion by this means will undoubtedly 
occupy an increasingly important 
position, not only because of the les- 
sened advantages of hydro produc- 
tion, but also because of the develop- 
ment of new sources of energy in 
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Canada, particularly oil and natural 

gas, with the possibility, too, that 

atomic fuel will some day be com- 
petitive. 

We can therefore draw but one con- 
clusion, namely, that future power 
costs in Canada will be appreciably 
higher than in the past. What, then, 
of our ability to compete with other 
countries in the production of power, 
the cost of which, in greater or lesser 
degree, is a basic element in the cost 
in all industrial production today? 
There is, of course, no categoric an- 
swer, but I believe it would be worth- 
while to examine briefly our position 
by dividing industrial consumers into 
three rather rough classifications: 

1. Those for whom power is an 
important, if not the most important 
element of cost. The aluminum in- 
dustry is probably the best example 
in this class, although there are 
others. 

2. Those for whom power cost is 
significant, but may be out-weighed 
by transportation costs involved in 
bringing other raw materials to the 
point of production, and the neces- 
sity of being in close proximity to 
the markets for finished products. 

3. Those for whom power cost is 
a minor element in the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Competitive Position Excellent 

In the first class, I think it can be 
said that our competitive position re- 
mains excellent. We have already seen 
a development of this kind at the 
Kemano-Kitimat plants of the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada. Capital costs of 
hydro installations in the United 
States have advanced just as ours 
have, and nowhere, except possibly in 
Alaska, do they have any remaining 


areas where large quantities of power 


can be produced and sold at a price 
low enough to attract the very large 
power-consuming industries. 

It is true the U. S. does have certain 
other hydro resources capable of de- 
velopment, particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest, but, due to the greater 
density of population of these regions, 
there are secondary industries and 
domestic consumers which need the 
power, and can afford to pay a price 
much higher than those electrometal- 
lurgical and similar industries to 
whom power cost is all-important. 

In Canada, we still have vast re- 
sources of hydro power in the Yukon, 
British Columbia, Quebec, and Labra- 
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dor, most of them in areas far distant 
from civilization, but in many cases 
within reasonable proximity of ore de- 
posits which can be processed in elec- 
tric furnaces, or near tidewater so 
that bulk raw materials can be brought 
close to the power source by ocean 
transport. Perhaps an outstanding ex- 
ample of such a resource is the Hamil- 
ton River, a survey of which is being 
undertaken this summer. It is not 
within my power to predict when these 
resources will be developed. Huge 
amounts of money are involved, both 
for the power developments and the 
industries which will use the power. 
Nonetheless, it is a fair certainty that 
in time they will be developed, as there 
does not appear at the moment to be 
any other source of electric energy at 
comparable cost. 


Transportation Cost Factor 
In the class of industry 
which I have described, Canada’s com- 
petitive position is not nearly as good. 
Some of these industries have to bring 


second 


in raw materials to the manufactur- 
ing plant, the product manufactured 
may have to be moved elsewhere for 
further processing, or, in order to be 
priced competitively, a long freight 
haul for the finished product may be 
out of the question. Hence, such in- 
dustries must consider numerous fac- 
tors in addition to power cost when 
deciding where to locate. There are 
many important industries in this 
category, such as elemental phos- 
phorus, calcium carbide, metals for al- 
loying purposes, and others. 

The carbide industry was brought 
to Shawinigan Falls by cheap power; 
due to rising costs, however, additional 
power for this purpose can now only be 
obtained at a higher rate. Carbon in 
the form of coal and coke is of about 
the same importance as power in the 
manufacture of carbide, and at Sha- 
winigan Falls this has to come from a 
very considerable distance, with a re- 
sultant cost about double that at mine 
mouth. In an operation established 
not so very long ago in the middle- 
west United States, producing carbide 
and metals for alloying purposes, the 
company has put up its own thermal 
power plant using strip-mined coal. 
With the high load factor of that kind 
of process, power cost is quite com- 
parable with hydro power from Cana- 
dian plants which have been built in 
recent years. Furthermore, the com- 
pany enjoys close proximity to its ma- 
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jor customers, the steel-making plants 
in the Middle West. 

As I have already mentioned, the 
present-day cost of hydro power is al- 
most of the same order as that pro- 
duced by thermal plants so located: as 
to benefit from a low cost for fuel; and 
such locations are numerous in the 
United States without losing the ad- 
vantage of proximity to markets for 
finished products. I therefore think 
that we are less likely than in the past 
to see new plants in this type of in- 
dustry locate in Canada, at least where 
they look to the United States and 
countries other than Canada for mar- 
kets for their products. 


Consider Factors Other Than Power 

In the third class of industry for 
which power is a relatively small ele- 
ment of production cost, very little 
comment is required, as the establish- 
ment of such industries depends upon 
factors other than power. Among them 
are such industries as the automotive, 
agricultural implement, cotton goods, 
electrical apparatus, petroleum prod- 
ucts, clothing, and so on. They choose 
their locations mainly on the basis of 
the potential market for their prod- 
ucts, sources of raw materials, the 
availability of labor and other like con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, when all 
other factors have been weighed, cost 
and ready availability of power will 
influence their location. Moreover, it 
is such industries as these which, in 
total, are consuming an ever larger 
proportion of Canada’s power supply. 
Here, I think, we continue to be in a 
good competitive situation because our 
prices for power are still, and will be 
for many years to come, lower on the 
average than those, let us say, in the 
United States. Furthermore, the ex- 
panding economy of our country re- 
sulting from the development of newly 
discovered natural resources from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific provides a 
strong incentive for the establishment 
of new secondary industries. 

And now let us discuss an important 
element of power cost, at least as pro- 
duced by investor-owned electric com- 
panies, namely, our old friend income 
tax—although enemy, I suppose, would 
be a more appropriate word. In what 
I have to say on this subject there is 
no implied criticism of our associates 
in the publicly owned systems. On the 
contrary, I would hope to enlist at least 
their tacit.sympathy and support, be- 
cause I believe that alleviation of this 
expense would be of great assistance 
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in restoring Canada’s previous com- 
petitive advantage in power costs with 
respect to the attraction of industry in 
the second category which I have dis- 
cussed, and in maintaining our ad- 
vantage in the third category. 

The impact of income taxation on 
electric companies is heavy relative to 
other industries because of high capi- 
tal cost and low turnover on that cost. 
Operating ratios, however, are lower 
than for most manufacturing indus- 
tries, as a proportionately greater 
margin is required to pay for the cost 
of capital. This impact is specially 
onerous to hydroelectric producers, as 
the capital cost for hydro plants is 
higher than for steam generation. 

To illustrate the difference in im- 
pact, here are the ratios of income tax 
to gross revenue of two hydro pro- 
ducers and two food chains: 


One hydro producer 21.0 per cent 


The other 21.3 per cent 
One food chain 1.7 per cent 
The other 2.4 per cent 
Admittedly, the comparisons are 


somewhat unfair, as they represent 
opposite poles, but they do in a rather 
startling way highlight the point I am 
trying to make. 


Revised Tax Proposal 

If the investor-owned electric com- 
panies were able to finance entirely by 
way of funded debt, as do the publicly 
owned systems, their debt charges 
would, of course, be a ded:1ction from 
taxable income. There then would be 
no inequities between the two kinds of 
ownership and the average cost of 
power in Canada would be very con- 
siderably reduced. I believe that this 
would be of great advantage to the de- 
velopment of new industry in this 
country. Unfortunately, this cannot 
be done, as the buyers of non-guaran- 
teed bonds, like investors in mort- 
gages, will only lend up to a certain 
percentage of the value of the fixed as- 
sets, and require that there be invest- 
ment ranking junior to the bonds to 
provide adequate security. Under these 
circumstances, I think there is logic 
and equity in the proposal that gov- 
ernments should allow a reasonable re- 
turn on share capital as a deduction 
from taxable income. This would 
place the investor-owned systems on a 
level with the publicly owned, and 
would be of long-run benefit to all 
classes of power and electricity con- 
sumers, as well as to the country as 
a whole. Any net income, after deduc- 
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tion of the allowed return on share 
capital would, of course, be subject to 
tax at current rates. 

In conclusion, I feel that by and 
large our industry has done a good job 
for its customers; it is the only one I 
know of whose prices, at least to the 
domestic and commercial consumer, 
are still about the same as pre-war. 
The time has undoubtedly come, how- 
ever, when higher prices for elec- 
tricity are necessary if we are to con- 
tinue to be financially sound and to re- 
tain our ability to raise the new money 
that will enable us to meet the re- 
quirements of our customers. In- 
creased prices for our services are, in 
fact, inevitable. Our hydro power that 
can be delivered at low cost to load 
centers has largely been developed, 
and, as I have mentioned, the cost of 
power from distant new hydro plants 
is nearly approaching that of thermal 
plants. 

Nonetheless, we who represent the 
electric industry have a definite part 
to play in maintaining Canada’s com- 
petitive position. First, we must see 
to it that our high standards of ser- 
vice are maintained, continually real- 
izing that we are indeed “public utili- 
ties” in the fullest sense of the term, 
and, secondly, that we must undertake 
a real selling job in building up new 
business in our various territories. We 
cannot stand still; we have to be ready 
to provide electric service when and 
where our existing and new customers 
may require it, and in so doing, there 
will inevitably be periods when we will 
have excess capacity. We then must 
get out and sell that excess, and even 
before it is all sold, we must again 
provide additional capacity to take 
care of the new demands we know lie 
ahead. 


Forecast of Future Demands Difficult 

To forecast future demands is one 
of the most difficult problems of our 
industry. Our consuming public ex- 
pects us to be ready to serve their Ge- 
mands at any time, but it is a very 
costly business to be too far ahead of 
their demands. Ever since the war 
the growth of customer requirements 
has been such that the main problem 
has been merely to keep pace with the 
growth. The time may well come when 
our capacity may be greater than the 
needs of our customers, and this phase 
of our problem needs to be given more 
consideration at this juncture than it 
has over the past few years. 
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Power Factor of Room Air Conditioners 


An Interim Report 


of the ARI-EEI-NEMA Joint Commitee on Air Conditioning and 


Refrigerating Equipment 


HE RAPIDLY expanding use of 
room air conditioners is creating 
serious concern because the power 
factor of this equipment is increas- 
ing reactive current on both utilities’ 
circuits and customers’ interior wir- 
ing. The Joint ARI-EEI-NEMA Com- 
mittee on Air Conditioning and 
Refrigerating Equipment has been 
activity studying this problem and 
has had the benefit of the experience 
of electric utility companies in the 
South and Southwest where the use 
of this equipment is greatest. 
Although there has been some 
gradual increase in power factors in 
the last few years, the Joint Com- 
mittee recognizes the desirability of 
accelerating the rate of improvement 
and recommends to its sponsor organ- 
izations acceptance of the proposal 
that, beginning with 1956 models, all 
room air conditioners have power 
factors not less than the following: 
1. Horsepower—75 per cent power 
factor 
14 Horsepower—80 per cent power 
factor 
4 Horsepower and larger—85 per 
cent power factor 


oe 


These power factor values are to 
be measured under the maximum 
normal load test conditions currently 
prescribed by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and are applicable to 
the complete assembly. It is expected 
that the air conditioning industry 
will make every reasonable effort to 
better these minimum values and will 
continue developments looking to- 
ward further improvement in oper- 
ating power factors of all air condi- 
tioners marketed after January 1, 
1957. 

Significant features of these pro- 
posals as affecting power systems 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The standard test conditions 
prescribed by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., result in power fac- 
tor values lower than will be ob- 
tained when the air conditioning 
unit is operated under maximum 
loading conditions. Thus, 85 per 

cent power factor at UL conditions 


represents a power factor of 87 
per cent or 88 per cent under the 
conditions resulting in greatest 
demands on utility distribution 
systems. It must also be noted that 
with conventional fan motor de- 
signs, the compressor motor must 
operate at 90 per cent or higher 
power factor to achieve the over- 
all unit power factor proposed. 

(2) The power factor values 
stated are minimum values; ac- 
cordingly, most units may be ex- 
pected to operate at higher values. 

(8) Although the effective date 
for these proposals is stated as 
January 1, 1956, it is expected that 
substantial improvements will be 
noted in units marketed during 
1955. 

With the greatly expanded pro- 
duction of room air conditioners, 


manufacturers find it necessary to 
complete new designs in Spring 
months so that components may be 
ordered and delivered in time for 
production to begin in late Summer 
or early Fall. Thus, 1955 designs 
have been completed, and compo- 
nents are now being manufactured. 
Consequently, on an industry-wide 
basis, January 1, 1956, is the earli- 
est practical date for application 
of the minimum power factor 
values proposed. However, it is 
expected that significant progress 
toward the recommended mini- 
mum power factor values will be 
achieved in 1955 models. 

(4) The proposals recognize the 
technical difficulties in raising the 
power factor of the smaller sizes 
of room air conditioners. Fortu- 
nately, the 43 hp and % hp units 
represent only a minor proportion 
of total production of room air con- 
ditioners (less than 22 per cent in 
1953). Accordingly, the major pro- 
portion of sales is represented by 
units that provide the highest oper- 
ating power factors. 


Average Fuel Consumption per Kilowatthour 
Reaches Record Low 


NCREASING electric generating 

efficiency cut the nation’s utilities’ 
monthly fuel consumption to 1 lb of 
coal (or its equivalent in other fuels) 
per kwhr generated for the first time 
in April, 1954. This compares with 
1.07 lb a year earlier. The previous 
record low was 1.01 lb in February 
and March of 1954. 

In May a new low of .99 lb per kwhr 
was reached for the first time, with 
a return to the 1 lb per kwhr rate in 


June, and another drop in July to the . 


record low of .99 lb per kwhr. 

On the basis of data filed with the 
Federal Power Commission by electric 
utilities and industrial plants of the 
United States, coal and estimated coal 
equivalent of other fuels consumed in 
July decreased 1.1 per cent from the 


same month of last year, while total 
fuel generation increased 6.9 per cent, 
according to the Commission. 

Figures on the amount of fuel con- 
sumed in July, 1954, compared with 
July, 1953, are shown below. 

In commenting on the attainment of 
the 1 lb per kwhr average, the Wall 
Street Journal said the downward 
trend “results primarily from the 
large number of new power plants of 
high efficiency that have come into 
operation in recent months. 

“Some of the newest generating 
units, using steam at pressures and 
temperatures far higher than a few 
years ago, can squeeze a kilowatthour 
out of three-quarters of a pound of 
coal or less.” 





July 1954 July 1953 % Change 

| a re Tee tons 9,402,148 9,588 ,612 —- 1.9 
OIL. barrels 1, 446 ,337 6 ,337 ,674 —29.8 
iS ee cubic feet 127 ,367 ,678 ,000 109 , 705 , 149 ,000 +16.1 
TOTAL COAL 

EQUIVALENT..........tons 15,508 ,000 15,680 ,000 — 1.1 
FUEL GENERATION ....kwhr 31,318 ,504 ,000 29 ,297 ,010 ,000 + 6.9 
FUEL CONSUMPTION PER 

KWHR GENERATED "i 

(Coal Equiv).......... pounds 0.99 Dae = Wes 
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ONT MY PH MOTE 


ama Electric Service, 1879-1954: 


This is the second installment of the 
BULLETIN’S serialization of “Selling 
Electric Service, 1879-1954.” Writ- 
ten by W. E. Clement as a contribu- 
tion to Light’s Diamond Jubilee, it 
was recently published as a 72-page 
booklet sponsored by the Electrical 

Association of New Orleans. 


HEN the Pearl Street plant 
opened, Edison was already 


busy designing electric mo- 
tors for customers’ use. A bulletin 
of the Edison Co. of New York in 
December, 1882, said: 

“Regarding the selling of power in 
the First District, Mr. Edison is now 
engaged in constructing motors of 
different We exvect a large 
demand for power and now that sell- 
ing of light has been successfully 
started, special attention will be given 
to equipping the District with facil- 
ities for furnishing power.” 

But it was not until 1884 that we 
saw the beginning of diversification 
of electric sales, for in that year the 
first electric fan motors went on the 
circuits and various motors were in- 
troduced for industrial uses. Diversi- 
fied power had begun. 

By 1886 electric motor power was 
being sold by a station in Boston. The 
Draft Electric Power Co., from its 
dynamos at a central station, was sup- 
plying electric power to about 30 mo- 
tors in various parts of the city. 

“It is sold at $150 per horsepower 


sizes. 










Trade 






Follows 
Electric Breezes‘ 


William E. Clement 


New Orleans Public Service Incorporated 


per year, the price at present being 
about the same as that for steam for 
small powers.” 

In Kansas City charges were $96 
per year for a motor of % hp; $150 
for 1 hp; and $360 for a 3-hp motor. 


Progress Slow at First 

For two decades the motor business 
progressed but slowly. Motors were 
small and their use was confined to 
few applications, mainly elevators, 
printing presses, sewing machines, 
fans, organ blowing, lathes, coffee 
grinding, etc. As late as 1899 a 
study showed that the average elec- 
tric motor was about 5 hp. Lathe 
motors ran as high as 8% hp; the 
usual elevator motor was 7 hp; for 
printing, about 6 hp; and sewing ma- 
chine motors averaged 4 hp. 

The year 1893 saw the historic in- 
stallation by General Electric Co. of 
a dozen or so “huge” 65-hp alter- 
nating-current motors in the textile 
mills at Columbia, S. C. In 1907, 
motors of 6500 hp were being in- 
stalled in the Gary Steel Mills at 
Gary, Ind. 

Study of the Association rate books 
of 1903 and 1904 indicates that the 
central stations were trying out vari- 
ous methods of charging for motor 
power, but that most of the stations 
in the large cities had rates based on 
hours use, with sliding scales. Maxi- 
mum rates began at between 10 and 
15 cents per kilowatthour, and grad- 
uated down to various minimum 
amounts, some as low as 2 cents. 
Electric railway power was being 
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An electric company advertisement of the “horse and buggy” days. 
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quoted at 2 
hour. 

In the very early days—as the rec- 
ord shows—one paid as much as a 
dollar for an electric lamp that only 
remotely approached in life and effi- 
ciency the highly improved lamps of 
today that sell for 17 cents apiece. 
The rates for electricity were between 
five and seven times the present aver- 
age residential rate. It is no wonder 
then that only the wealthier homes 
even considered the use of electricity, 
it being considerably more costly than 
gas for lighting in many cities. 

While costs had nothing to do with 
this particular case, it brings to mind 
the writers’ call on a wealthy and cul- 
tured widow who occupied a fine home 
in a then residential section, now a 
part of our great shopping district. 
This lady in the Gay Nineties used 
our service in her large and beautiful 
home only to operate an_ electric 
piano. Nothing that this writer could 
do would induce her to substitute 
electric lighting in place of her Wels- 
bach gas illumination. Notwithstand- 
ing summer heat, she refused to con- 
sider the use of electric fans which 
were coming on the market at that 
time. My impression is that the lady 
remained adamant in her position the 
rest of her life. 


to 3 cents per kilowatt- 


Many Similar Cases 
This was not an isolated case, as 
another comes to mind, that of a fine 


home on Napoleon Avenue. This 
owner, a_ gracious and_ hospitable 
lady, had her house wired for com- 


plete lighting service, and then de- 
cided it would be safer to do without 
electric service. There were many 
such, including hundreds of custom- 
ers who put in wiring for an electric 
fan or fans only, and had service “cut 
n” for the summer months only. 
Today the uses of electricity in our 
daily lives are so numerous, the com- 
forts of our high standard of living 
so casually accepted, that the average 
man cannot count them all. While 
much of the present-day use of elec- 
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tricity stems directly from the in- 
vention of the incandescent lamp, full 
acceptance by the public and the 
widespread utilization of electricity 
could not have happened without im- 
proved lighting, electric motorization 
in thousands of fields, and the devel- 
opment of electrical equipment for 
factories, stores, and houses. 

By the introduction of appliances 
and the daytime use of electricity the 
electrical producing companies were 
able to get volume and reduce the 
overhead. At first the everyday 
“evening peak” was a problem that 
seemed almost insoluble, and likewise 
that of the mountainous (as repre- 
sented on a chart) December winter 
peak lasting for only a short time 
prior to Christmas had to be faced 
and overcome. The gradual everyday 
and all-the-year-round use of elec- 
trical service “spread the overhead,” 
brought long hour quantity use and, 
fortunately for all of us, greatly low- 
ered costs. In no other basic indus- 
try have costs to the consumer been 
reduced so consistently, and then been 
kept so low when every other product, 
service, or commodity has risen in 
price, often several hundred per cent. 


Early Electrical Industry Trends 

Prior to opening of the Pearl 
Street Station in New York City, in 
1882, in a few cities throughout the 
country, electric plants of a kind were 
in operation supplying “series” arc 
lighting for street lighting service 
and occasional store-front illumina- 
tion. In New Orleans the South- 
western Brush Electric Light and 
Power Co. inaugurated such limited- 
in-use service in 1881. The Brush 
Co. was operating plants of this kind 
in other cities in various parts of the 
country. The first incandescent light- 
ing seen in New Orleans was at the 
St. Charles Hotel, January 30, 1883; 
this nationally known hostelry had in- 
stalled its own generator to make the 
electricity. The Louisiana “Cotton 
Centennial Exposition,’ which opened 
with great success on December 16, 
1884, “dazzled the people” with a dis- 
play of 4800 16-cp Edison bulbs. 
Here, taken as a whole, we have a 
limited but typical picture of what 
was happening nationally in the early 
days, prior to and following the ad- 
vent of the Pearl Street Station in 
New York City. 

The institution of Edison incan- 
descent central-station service in New 
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Orleans, was ushered in with the 
granting of a franchise in 1886 to the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., a 
Thomas A. Edison “licensee” company, 
organized to sell electrical service for 
general use. This company began op- 
erations in 1887, its activity made 
possible by the recent lamp invention 
of Edison. 

At the time of this epochal inven- 
tion, New Orleans—as most of the 
other cities—had witnessed the com- 
pletion of about 50 years of gas light- 
ing, then considered the modern suc- 
cessor of oil and candles for all types 
of lighting. The new enterprise, in- 
directly, benefited even the New Or- 
leans Gas Light Co. and its customers 
through the competitive stimulation 
which was to result from the intro- 
duction of this revolutionary and 
practical new method of lighting. As 
would be expected, few people of the 
time realized how important the new 
light and power distribution system 
invented by Edison would become to 
the world. 

For all practical purposes, however, 
“electrical living” benefits to the pub- 
lic, those which came with lighting 
and power applications in factory, 
store, and home in New Orleans may 
be said to date back to 1887. In our 
city the little “D.C.’”’ downtown Edi- 
son 700-kw plant of about 1,000 hp* 
was located on Baronne Street, be- 
tween Perdido and Poydras. The 
pioneer Edison plant, and its adjoin- 
ing modest office building, extended 
through to Penn. Street. The fire 
room and boilers, served by one-mule 
coal carts, were in the rear on Penn 





* Compared with over 500,000 hp rated capacity, 
in its New Orleans Public Service progeny, the 
present “Market Street Plant,’ together with the 
additions in the new A. B. Paterson Generating 
Station. 














Sample of one of the early advertise- 
ments for the electric iron contrasts it 
to the then commonly used sadiron. 
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Street. This historic old building 
still stands and, rebuilt, has become 
the Baronne Apartment Hotel. 

The resistance to change, which is 
a part of human nature, was by no 
means absent, and in no way was this 
better exemplified than by the fact 
that in the early struggle for exis- 
tence the stockholder owners of the 
little $150,000 Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co. (composed almost exclu- 
sively of top-notch New Orleans 
physicians and surgeons) found the 
prospects so dark, with much “going 
out” and very little coming in, that 
they refused to invest any more 
money. We all know the objection 
to “throwing good money after bad,” 
and this is exactly the way these gen- 
tlemen felt about the further intro- 
duction of electric service in New 
Orleans at their expense. — Failure 
was imminent had it not been for the 
determined confidence of one of the 
promoters, William Oswald, Edison 
Agent in the New Orleans area, the 
chief promoter and also the first elec- 
trical engineer to come to New Or- 
leans. 


Capacity Increased 

Mr. Oswald believed that by a 20 
per cent increase in capacity, install- 
ing one more “engine unit” (a steam 
engine and its two little belt-driven, 
“bi-polar” electric generators) and 
the taking on of all available addi- 
tional business, an over-all success 
could be assured. So certain was Os- 
wald of this that when all else failed, 
he greatly increased his own invest- 
ment, putting in every dollar he could 
possibly rake and scrape to buy the 
engine assembly, and carried the 
company through the crisis to save it. 
Through this good judgment, not only 
did he and his public-spirited inves- 
tors profit, but New Orleans went for- 
ward in the great march of electrical 
progress which was commencing to 
deeply stir the entire nation. 

This story of cooperative effort and 
accomplishment is one which rivals in 
interest and splendor the evolution 
of the colorful butterfly from its 
origin as a drab and lowly caterpillar. 

In passing, I must not neglect to 
chronicle that Mr. Edison was a 
member of the first Board of Direc- 
tors of this New Orleans illuminating 
company. Designed as a_ licensee 
company, it was fitting that the early 
enterprise bear Edison’s name. This 
writer will never forget the awe with 
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A forerunner of the automatic washer. 


which as a youngster he regarded the 
Wizard Inventor—when shortly after 
the turn of the century he found 
himself sitting next to the great man 
at a New York City convention—held 
in the little auditorium of the Engi- 
neering Society’s Building—one of 
the few gatherings of this kind at 
which Mr. Edison was ever in atten- 
dance. 

After the meeting was over, quite 
a few young men present crowded 
around the celebrity to have him au- 
tograph their programs. A com- 
panion kept trying to pull Mr. Edison 
away to go to some other meeting. 
The kindly disposed great man, how- 
ever, would have none of it, saying, 
“Don’t hurry me, I must oblige these 
young men.” 

It might be well to visualize the 
tremendous handicap which the cen- 
tral-station power companies faced in 
entering fields where practically none 
of the buildings, either in the busi- 
ness or residential field, were wired 
for electrical service. There being 
nothing like today’s helpful allies, 
electrical dealers and contractors, it 
was necessary in the early days to 
first train men in “wiring work.” 

This was a new art, the basis of 
which had been developed a few years 
before by Edison during the construc- 
tion of the Pearl Street Station in 
New York, a city which today enjoys 
the distinction of having thus been 
the leader in a world field. After a 
short and absolutely necessary period 
in which the utility company in New 
Orleans and, presumably those else- 
where, did the pioneering work of 
electrical wiring, motor repairing and 
selling of construction supplies, such 
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activities were gladly turned over to 
the budding electrical contractor, 
dealer, and wholesaler profession. 

It might be said that in addition to 
wiring difficulties and necessarily 
high electric rates (a base of 20 cents 
per kilowatthour with a few modest 
“quantity” discounts), our New Or- 
leans company had little to sell be- 
sides current for the early carbon 
lamp illumination—dim and _ yellow- 
ish as compared to today’s lamps— 
a few electric fans, and some motors 
of a much limited type in the busi- 
ness section. About 1901, in our city 
there came a comparatively big surge 
forward in the central-station selling 
and promotional field. This was the 
result of new methods introduced by 
Leon H. Scherck, a dynamic and bril- 
liant young sales-manager, electrical- 
engineering graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


Colleges Helped Pioneers 


In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that our great national 
colleges and universities, institutions 
such as Tulane University in New 
Orleans, did very helpful pioneer 
service in helping solve many baffling 
problems of the new lighting and 
power science, and—as they are doing 
today—trained many young men who 
were to take a leading part in shap- 
ing electrical industry development. 

Mr. Scherck revitalized things, 
quickly built up a modest-size sales 
force and introduced a_ promotional 
rate termed L.B.R. (long burning 
rate)—a new feature in New Orleans 
lighting development. He also added 
a few needed innovations in the 
power solicitation and “rating’’ field, 
thus starting the development toward 
a much needed improvement of load 
factor. This action, together with a 
few extensions into hitherto unserved 
parts of the city, was beginning to 
bring considerable benefit to con- 
sumer and company alike. At that 
time, while most all downtown busi- 
ness buildings now had _ electric 
wiring of a limited kind, less than 
ten per cent of the New Orleans 
homes were wired for electric service. 

In the early days a-c motors sold for 
about $100.00 per horsepower, a high 
figure when we consider that a 5-hp 
motor cost around $500.00. Single- 
phase service and the long-continued 
delay in developing an alternating- 
current motor control system to serve 
elevators, along with outage difficul- 








Farm uses appeared in the 1920’s. 


ties, at first made this class of ele- 
vator service somewhat unpopular. 
The big forward development toward 
acceptance came when there appeared 
the so-called “Teaser” wire third-leg 
system, forerunner to present day 3- 
phase service, that which in its en- 
tirety has now almost supplanted old- 
time direct current for power and 
lighting service. 

Incandescent lighting (carbon 
lamps) in the Gay Nineties and early 
twentieth century was extremely 
crude as compared with the modern 
incandescent, fluorescent, sodium, and 
mercury vapor equipment we have 
today. In New Orleans the first car- 
bon lamps were partly of the Sawyer 
Man and Thompson & Houston va- 
riety. Many of these used the trouble- 
some “bayonet sockets,” instead of 
the much more secure “screw base” 
used universally today. 

Electric fans, which in the warm 
New Orleans summers gave a great 
edge to electricity over the use of gas, 
were often supplied on a “flat rate,” 
that is, so-much-per-month for a ro- 
tary fan, and so much more for a ceil- 
ing fan. Asto rotary fans, it might be 
said that it was many years before 
the oscillating type of today was de- 
veloped. For a long time they were 
of the simple straight-blowing va- 
riety. 

In New Orleans and_ elsewhere 
there was a much used flat rate light- 
ing service to butcher stands and the 
like in the public markets, the rate 
with us being $1.50 per month for a 
16-cp, 50-w carbon lamp. In such open 
buildings the “burning hours” could 
be easily inspected and regulated in 
accordance with contract hours. 
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Competition was not limited to 
lighting, as the following advertise- 
ment in a New Orleans paper (1887) 
showed. 

“The question having been raised 
as to the comparative values and 
cheapness of gas and electricity in the 
operation of motors, a careful perusal 
of facts and figures, submitted by 
the manufacturer’s agent in New Or- 
leans of the Otto Gas Engine, may 
throw some light in dark places. 

“It has been claimed by the agent 
of the Sprague’s Automatic Electric 
Motor that the price of the apparatus 
is about one-half that of a good gas 
engine. That this is sheer nonsense 
and an empty boast, calculated to 
catch the eye and pocket of the un- 
wary purchaser of the motor, is patent 
to everyone gifted with ordinary rea- 
soning faculties. But admitting for 
the sake of argument, that the cost of 
the plant of a Sprague’s Motor is one- 
half that of a gas engine, the claim 
that for ‘actual horsepower’ electricity 
costs only one-third the price of gas, 
is entitled to consideration simply 
from its boldness, presumption and 
distortion of facts.” (The list of users 
given in the 1887 Otto Gas Engine 
newspaper ad consisted largely of ele- 
vators, about 60 of them operated 
with gas engines, using manufactured 
gas.) 

A glance at the load curves of 1906 
would show a mountainous and very 
undesirable “peak” situation around 
6 p. m. until about 8:30 p. m. True, 


the city lighting (are lamps) helped 
out the night load considerably; but 
our first job was to build up as rapid- 
ly as possible a better daytime load. 

The constant objective of the elec- 
trical generating companies was to 
seek an ever widening market, and to 
combine mass production with mass 
distribution. This policy has been 
carried out over the years with the 
result that, in contrast with that of 
other commodities and services, the 
price the public is now paying for 
electrical energy has gone steadily 
downward. Such an accomplishment 
could not have eventuated had it not 
been for the constant technical im- 
provement and the continued progress 
in efficiency of organization and man- 
agement. 


Central Stations Power Solicitation 

In the commercial or direct-current 
district we were already acquiring 
most of the elevator and small-power 
loads. Many buildings, however, were 
equipped with hydraulic elevators, 
operated from steam pumps. These 
survivals of the old days, the local 
utility and the power companies in 
other cities gradually succeeded in 
connecting to electric power on a 
cost-of-operation basis. Refrigeration 
load, as we know it today, was non- 
existent, and so were the electrically- 
driven ventilating or cooling systems 
now used in factories, stores, and 
homes. The few large capacity re- 
frigerating plants, which we would 
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“Clean As Whistles” 


Electric Motors are ‘‘clean as whistles’” and electric 
drive keeps all shops neat and assures cleanliness in 
those where cleanliness is absolutely necessary. 

Everything about electricity is clean—clean motors 
and clean transmission free from dirty flapping belts 
and oil dropping line shafts. 

All electric motor driven machines can very easily 
be kept clean. 


have liked to connect, were not—for 
good reasons—much interested in our 
“bottom” power rates of those days. 

On the a-c lines we were taking on 
quite a few large wood yards—oper- 
ators who formerly used gasoline en- 
gines for sawing wood. But this busi- 
ness became unstable, and it did not 
take long for most of them to con- 
nect to electric power; a ‘Vanishing 
Indian” business at that, as already 
the big sale of “Gas for Cooking” was 
making inroads into what was once 
a big business in the sale of wood for 
fuel. 

We now come to a very real step 
forward for New Orleans in power 
sales, which, as in many other cities, 
accompanied the development about 
1910 of a “scientific” power rate on a 
“demand-meter” basis. Though still 


‘rather high in cost when compared 


to the wholesale rates of today, this 
method marked a great advance to- 
wards extensive load building. 

The writer worked out a more 
scientific and business-building set of 
rates with the help of two experts 
from the Commonwealth Edison Co. of 
Chicago, E. J. Fowler, Chief Statis- 
tician of that great company, and Ben 
J. Maguire of the sales division. We 
labored for weeks on the job, and after 
securing approval by the president 
and board of directors, the Commer- 
cial Department started after the 
hitherto unobtainable “isolated-plant” 
business. 
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From this it will be seen that here 
was something which was happening 
throughout the industry, New Orleans 
being somewhat behind the others in 
scientific rate development. As an in- 
dication of what occurred all over the 
country it might be well to give an 
example of how, accompanied by our 
power salesman (not many “sales en- 
gineers” in those days), I called first 
on the Cosmopolitan Hotel, now non- 
existent but then a fairly large hos- 
telry on Royal St. After much sales 
effort and the offering of a liberal 
contract which included the purchase 
and installation by the power com- 
pany of all motors and pumps re- 
quired to make the change-over from 
their own plant, the business was 
finally secured on a trial basis. After 
passage of some anxious months the 
trial equipment was finally sold to the 
hotel. It is hardly necessary to say 
that all of this “risk taking” was pre- 
ceded by the installation of recording 
and demand meters to measure the 
output of the hotel isolated plant and 
the taking of “cards” on the steam 
engines. 


The Cosmopolitan Contract 


The contract with the Cosmopolitan 
was our first job of its kind. Conse- 
quently, troubles arose. In an un- 
guarded moment I gave approval to 
someone’s suggestion that the big 
refrigeration compressor, formerly 
run by a steam engine, be reversed 
with the hope of attaining still better 
results. The consequent heating that 
ensued, the melting of babbit in the 
bearings, the delay in getting them 
fixed, and also the unaccountable heat- 
ing which followed upon running the 
compressor as it had originally been 
operated were all causes for great 
concern. 

I personally stayed dinnerless on 
the job, helping to cool the bearing 
with ice and cold water, until late at 
night when the danger was over. Dur- 
ing this time the manager continually 
came by to see how things were going 
and to tell of the waning refrigera- 
tion in the big boxes with the possi- 
bility of loss of thousands of dollars 
in spoiled food. Needless to say, we 
declared “never again,” as far as such 
experimentation was concerned. 

About 1911 or 1912 we were able 
to make excellent headway in the con- 
nection to electric power of most of 
the remaining isolated plants, thus 
ending the first era of electric power 
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selling in New Orleans. Our problem 
in this respect was simple as com- 
pared to the power companies in the 
east and in colder climates where 
much heating in the winter was an 
absolute requirement. From all in- 
formation available it took many 
years for the utility companies in 
such sections to overcome this handi- 
cap. 


Electricity in Factories 

Few today have any conception of 
the ugly, dangerous, and unhealthful 
conditions existing in most factories, 
mills, and machine shops prior to the 
advent of electrification. The steam 
engine (prime mover) with its steam 
boiler was ordinarily placed on the 
ground floor. Energy from the big 
driving wheel was_ transmitted 
through the building by means of a 
great maze of overhead pulleys and 
belts. Power was brought to machines 
on the upper floors and far off points 
by means of this shafting and accom- 
panying belts. About 50 per cent of 
the power generated was expended in 
moving this old-time transmission 
system, which was likewise dangerous 
to the workers. 

The clean, silent, more efficient 
method of bringing electric power ser- 
vice to the point of machine use, or to 
small groups of machines, by means 
of individual motors which could be 
turned on and off as required, saved a 
great deal of money for the owners 
and speeded up production. Not only 
this, it did away with the continuous 
dropping of oil and grease from over- 
head shafting, and the trouble and 
expense of belt maintenance. Workers 
of today should never cease to bless 
the Wizard Edison for helping to 





Electric fans of the early days were 
of the “straight-blowing” type. Many 
years later the “oscillating” motion 
was embodied in the fan. 
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bring about such a great improvement 
in factory operating conditions. 

In order to continuously reduce 
costs and compete successfully for the 
business of large factories, hotels, 
etc., it was necessary to develop low- 
cost, quantity generation. As we have 
said, in the early days big industrial 
load was in many cases unobtainable 
as the central station could not effec- 
tively compete. The steam turbine 
(improved and perfected as_ these 
units have been over a long period of 
years) turned out to be the “answer 
to the prayer” of the power com- 
panies all over the nation. 


National Turbine Use Begins 

A well-written and highly interest- 
ing historical article in the October, 
53, “Chicago Electrical News’ seems 
to cover ably the beginning of the 
use of turbines, not only locally, but 
nationally. ‘“‘A famous milestone in 
the electric generating industry was 
recalled on October 1 when Common- 
wealth Edison Co. celebrated an event 
connected with the 50th anniversary 
of its historic Fisk Station in Chi- 
cago.” This was an anniversary of 
the occasion when, in 1903, the first 
large steam turbine in America began 
operating. The event was featured 
by a luncheon at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel attended by business and civic 
leaders of Chicago. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
President of General Electric Co., 
which built the pioneer Fisk turbine, 
was the guest speaker. That original 
turbine is now enshrined at GE’s 
Schenectady plant, bearing the in- 
scription, “Monument to Courage.” 
The “Chicago Electrical News” goes 
on to say: 

“The early Fisk unit rated at 5,000 
kw (approximately 6,700 hp) was a 
daring innovation for its day. When 
it was ordered, there was no guar- 
antee it would be commercially suc- 
cessful, but there was a_ stead-fast 
belief it would prove to be the foun- 
dation on which the industry of the 
future would be built. 

“The conventional steam engine 
had reached the peak of its develop- 
ment for power production at the 
start of the century. The need for 
increasing the capacity of the ma- 
chines ran into the obstacle of great 
weight and ponderousness. 

“But even though the steam engine 
had reached its limit, there was no 
let-up in the demand for electricity, 
and it was this persistent growth that 
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impelled the power companies to push 
the development of the steam turbine. 
The mighty turbines that produce 
power for America today are the jus- 
tification of the early faith. 

“The first Fisk turbine had a speed 
ten times as great as the reciprocat- 
ing engine. It weighed but one-tenth 
as much, yet cost only three times as 
much per pound of metal. It was no 
more economical in the use of coal, 
but the lower initial cost and the need 
for less operating personnel made it a 
far more practical machine. More im- 
portant was its promise that further 
advances would come with experience. 

“The original turbine was the first 
of four of the same size at Fisk. But 
so rapid was the progress in steam 
turbine development that in less than 
six years not one of the original tur- 
bines remained in operation. They 
had been dismantled and replaced by 
machines of greater efficiency and ca- 
pacity. 

“Today’s big units on the Common- 
wealth system have 30 times the ca- 
pacity of the first turbines; they have 
generators that operate at 
high as 3,600 rpm compared with 500 
rpm on the first turbine. They use 
steam with ten times the pressure and 


rates as 
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twice the temperature. The early units 
required nearly 5 lb of coal to produce 
a kilowatthour of electricity, while a 
big modern unit does it with less 
than 1 Ib.” 

In this connection it is interesting 
to know that two of the largest steam 
turbine generator units ever built 
have been ordered by the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. for installation in its River 
Rouge station. The cross-compound 
machines will each have a capacity of 
260,000 kw, nearly twice that of the 
150,000 kw units in Commonwealth 
Edison’s station in Chicago. 

The Detroit units will be designed 
for steam at 2,000 psi at 1050 F. The 
generators will be designed for con- 
ventional hydrogen cooling. The con- 
densers will require 140,000 gal of 
water per minute, and coal consump- 
tion will be less than *4 lb per kwhr. 

In New Orleans we started discard- 
ing the ponderous, old-time recipro- 
cating steam engines about the same 
time as Fisk in Chicago. Our first 
unit was a 2,500-kw vertical turbine. 
From this we have worked up grad- 
ually to as high as an 82,000-kw 
machine of the later horizontal type, 
now being installed at the A. B. Pat- 
erson Steam Electric Generating Sta- 
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tion. The power company equipment 
and turbine requirements for cities 
like Chicago, New York, and Detroit 
are necessarily much greater in size 
and capacity than in smaller centers 
like New Orleans. But the over-all 
principle is the utilization of large 
capacity turbines. 


Home Comfort Electric Appliances 

Among the first domestic electric 
appliances to come on the market was 
the electric iron. Still one of the most 
useful, it was originally somewhat 
crude in appearance. The first lot we 
purchased proved quite unsalable to 
the general public which, knowing 
nothing of such scientific marvels, 
was doubtful of anything so revolu- 
tionary as “ironing by electricity.” 
When the shipment of these first Hot- 
Point irons came in, each member of 
the board of directors was presented 
with an iron with the compliments of 
the company. This was a sort of 
trial balloon from which, unfortunate- 
ly, no very notable results were ob- 
tained. We next secured a small dis- 
play table and put six of the irons on 
sale, in the little front office where 
applications for service were taken. 
There was no room for anything more 
elaborate. 

The irons stayed so long on this 
table that our assistant auditor, who 
came every month to take inventory, 
even now recalls his name for these 
irons: Teenanah, Nananee, and so on. 
Finally, a determined salesman com- 
mandeered a horse and buggy, loaded 
up the remaining irons, and com- 
menced a door-to-door selling cam- 
paign. It was successful as he allowed 
a free trial and sold each iron on a 
doilar-down-and-a-dollar-a-month pay- 
ment plan. This helped mightily to 
win acceptance and break down sales 
resistance. 

President Hughes of the Hot-Point 
Co. used to tell a story about a sales- 
man who would ring the bell, lay an 
iron on the door step, and then “run 
like hell.” Even so, a campaign mana- 
ger was later placed in charge of our 
New Orleans activity, selling crews 
employed on a commission basis, and 
the way paved for a successful open- 
ing of the market, not only for irons, 
but other domestic electric appliances 
as well. 

Shortly after irons appeared we be- 
gan to promote the sale of toasters, 
coffee percolators, grills, ‘“dise” stoves, 
and such similar table appliances. At 
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first all of these were of somewhat 
primitive construction. Improvement 
“ame later. In addition to much in- 
troductory publicity work through 
house-to-house demonstrations and 
sales of these appliances, we started 
to advocate the use of washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, bell-ringing transformers, 
kitchen ventilators, and other devices. 

In retrospect it would seem that the 
favorable reception accorded the elec- 
tric iron must have been of great aid 
in securing public acceptance of the 
other appliances which later came on 
the market. Bell-ringing transformers 
as developed by the manufacturers 
and widely publicized by the power 
companies brought a welcome service 
to the homeowner as a means of doing 
away with the nuisance and expense 
of frequent purchases of “dry bat- 
teries.”” These dry prime movers of 
our bell systems, replacing the former 
wet batteries, were a great improve- 
ment over the messy old-time method. 
The revolutionary change to “house 
current” service, however, was much 
appreciated by the public at the time, 
although few there are who remember 
this phase of electrical development 
and change in living habits. 


Putting Electricity in Homes 

New York City, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and other of the older cities had 
a very important problem on their 
hands in matter of the large number 
of unwired residences. A “Wire Your 
Home” campaign was then, generally 
speaking, instituted, and old houses 
were wired on the easy payment plan. 
The New Orleans company employed 
local electrical contractors to do this 
work, the company carrying the ac- 
counts and allowing customers to pay 
in installments. To those living in 
unwired houses, furnished rooms, or 
flats, electricity was made available 
also by means of a novel and unique 
invention self-contained as to wiring, 
meter, etc., known as the “Clement 
Electric Service Table.” This service- 
table device worked well for a while, 
but was displaced by the simpler to 
install Clement “Wall Cabinet” in 
order to bring down the unit price. 

This quick-connection device for 
unwired houses was invented by the 
writer and introduced by him to 
break down sales resistance and, fig- 
uratively speaking, “get one foot in- 
side the door” of the customer’s prem- 


ises. These sales helps were manu- 
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factured in New Orleans and deliv- 
ered when and where needed. The 
cabinet looked something like a large 
banjo. It played no music, but it 
embraced in a single unit a service 
connection with meter and push-but- 
ton main switch and furnished a 
limited service for flat-irons, fans, 
lights, etc. The power company sold 
this device along with electric irons 
and appliances to owners of unwired 
houses who would not wire and to 
tenants who did not care to go to the 
expense of installing wiring in build- 
ings not owned by themselves. 

The “bracket lamp” of the cabinet 
and two sockets or outlets for fan and 
electric iron service appealed strong- 
ly to housewives. The main selling 
point of the cabinet was its satisfying 
the almost universal desire for an 
electric fan in hot weather. Company 
appliance men seemed to have no 
trouble in putting these new devices 
out. 

Manned by a driver and two sales- 
men, a wagon loaded with these cabi- 
nets would be sent along streets where 
a previous canvass had disclosed many 
unwired houses. The salesmen offered 
to install the outfit on a free-trial 
basis, and made the installation of 
-abinet and iron then and there. They 
were followed by the service and 
meter men who connected the over- 
head line either the same day or the 
next morning. This was practical be- 
cause of the ease and low cost of con- 
necting. This unusual sales plan 
brought quick results. By the end of 
two summers thousands of these cabi- 
nets were sold. This device, developed 
as it was in New Orleans through 
help of a local electrical manufacturer 
friend, was quickly copied elsewhere. 

The development at that time of the 
electrical cabinet installation 
within the province of the power 
companies. A department store or 
even an electric specialty dealer did 
not have the facilities available to de- 
sign, get the approval of the Fire 
Underwriters Bureau, have manufac- 
tured, and then place in the homes an 
electric wall cabinet device of this 
kind in order to develop and broaden 
the market for lamps and 
home comfort appliances through 
reaching the unwired houses. The 
need was there, and in our case the 
rarin’-to-go sales manager felt it was 
up to him to make extraordinary ef- 
forts to further the introduction of 
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electric service, even if on a limited 
order. 

Incidentally it might be said the 
aforesaid sales-head found it neces- 
sary to organize a company and then 
finance the new and untried under- 
taking. After this had been done he 
successfully put this self-contained 
and complete electric installation on 
the local market. 


“House Electrics” Appear 


Following the pattern introduced 
successfully in eastern cities, our first 
New Orleans “House Electric,” a 
beautifully furnished cottage into 
which had been introduced complete 
wiring and every electrical conveni- 
ence then known, was opened to the 
public of New Orleans daily from 1 
to 9 p. m. during the week beginning 
May 14, 1914. The equipment, accord- 
ing to newspaper write-ups of the 
day, was ingenious though simple, no 
amount of time and energy having 
been spared to make this the most 
complete exhibition of “electricity in 
the home” ever shown. 

The power company sought to dem- 
onstrate, for the first time in New 
Orleans, the manner in which elec- 
tricity could be utilized for the com- 
fort and convenience of the entire 
family and, incidentally, the ease with 
which an old but otherwise attractive 
unwired house could be completely 
wired throughout. An electric dining 
room was shown where percolators, 
chafing dishes, toasters, and many 
other new gadgets just then coming 
on the market were operated by “in- 
visible servants.” 

In 1920 the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, quoting government figures, said 
that there were 20,697,000 dwellings 
in the United States and that only 
6,300,000 of these were electrically 
wired. This represented a theoretical 
saturation of about 30 per cent in 
terms of a particular division of the 
potential electrical market. It was 
thought that due to the economie or 
cost barrier and other unfavorable 
conditions, many dwellings in “far off 
the service lines” sections of the vari- 
ous states “would remain isolated, as 
far as electrical service was con- 

indefinite number of 
probably for genera- 


cerned, for an 


years, some 
tions.” 

It is interesting to recall that 30 
years ago thousands of country 
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houses and business establishments 
had their own little (Delco or other 
make) electric lighting plants, plus 
the necessary storage battery for use 
when the generating plant was shut 
down. Since then, however, through 
extra sales effort plus industry, gov- 
ernment, and other cooperative activi- 
ties, together with lowered transmis- 
sion and similar costs, extensions of 
service have been made to millions of 
rural and farm users. 

On top of this the many energetic 
utility house wiring campaigns have 
now brought electricity into practi- 
cally every place of business and 
house in the cities and more than a 
90 per cent saturation in the rural 
and “far off” farm places. This does 
not mean that the job is completed, 
as the use of electric service is ex- 
pected to double within the next ten 
years. It has been said that if Edison 
were living today his greatest desire 
might be to “see the humblest home 
blessed with a good light for every 
member of the family.” By bringing 
better light to more American homes 
we can pay Thomas Edison the finest 
tribute possible from the industry 
that owes him so much. 


“Electric Vehicles” Widely Promoted 

This sales promotional story of the 
old days would not be complete if we 
left out the fact that copying what 
was being done in other cities, the 
utility sales head, on March 6, 1914, 
organized the Electric Vehicle Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans. This followed 
an enthusiastic dealers’ meeting held 
at the DeSoto Hotel, instituted at the 
behest of the power company. The 
organization included individual rep- 
resentatives of vehicle manufacturers, 
storage-battery interests, electric gar- 
ages, and the central-station company. 
Electric vehicles sales were fast 
reaching their heyday. Gasoline pro- 
pelled vehicles were then very high in 
cost and slow-selling largely due to 
the fact that the self-starter had not 
been entirely perfected and cranking 
of the motor was bothersome and haz- 
ardous. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the night charging of these large 
storage batteries held what looked 
like a very promising field for the 
power companies. 

The Electric Vehicle Association 
proposed to take a leading part in all 
civic improvements, such as the pav- 
ing and maintenance of streets, build- 
ing good roads and fostering projects 
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Customer Relations to Highlight 
PIP Workshop Conference 


HE FIFTH annual Workshop 

Conference of the Electric Com- 
panies Public Information Program 
will highlight the problem of improv- 
ing customer relations, according to 
H. P. Hoheisel, Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Co., chairman of the confer- 


ence. Sessions will be held at the 
Chase and adjoining Park Plaza 


Hotels in St. Louis, October 27-28-29. 

The meeting of power company PR, 
advertising, and other executives is 
held annually by PIP talk over com- 
mon problems and work out methods 
to reach the public with the industry 
story. Invitations have been extended 
to all companies to attend, whether or 
not they are members of PIP. 


Donald J. McGowan, Consumers 
Power Co., and Don Willis, Arizona 
Public Service Co., co-chairmen 
of the conference. 


are 


Three panel discussions are sched- 
uled. “Regional Activities to Inform 
Customers and Other Publics” is the 
start-off subject, Thursday morning, 
October 28, with Carl J. Forsberg, 
President of Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co., as moderator. Participants 
will tell of the Northwest’s four-com- 
pany plan, Clark Hill, Niagara, Hells 
Canyon, Coosa River development, 
and the Missouri Basin. 

John N. 
Co. 


Kerr, Jr., Public Service 
of Colorado, is moderator of the 


which would promote the more gen- 
eral use of electric vehicles, both of 
the pleasure and commercial types. 


This writer, it might be said, owned — 


and operated an electric Milburn 
Sedan with great success over a period 
of years. We had a “mercury arc 
rectifier” charging set at our home; 
the batteries were fully charged each 
night, and we had a radius of action 
of about 60 miles at hand each day. 

As a means of attracting attention 
and promoting the organization of the 
Electric Vehicle Association, a day- 
time parade was held in connection 
with the Mardi Gras festivities of 
that year. An attractive ensemble was 
arranged . with maskers from _ the 
Jovian Order, an early association of 
electrical men. The writer, a “grand 


Thursday afternoon panel “Telling 
Our Story Within the Company” and 
E. W. Smith, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., will handle a simultaneous 
panel on outside company contacts. 

The conference will open on 
Wednesday with a welcome from J. 
W. McAfee, President of Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, and Robert E. 
Ginna, chairman of PIP, will speak 
on “How PIP Helps Customer Rela- 
tions.” 

The PIP Steering Committee will 
be host at a dinner on the opening 
night. J. B. Thomas, President of 
Texas Electric Service Co., and Henry 
B. Sargent, President of Arizona 
Public Service Co. and vice-chairman 
of PIP, will be speakers. 

Don Reid, Managing Director of 
the Iowa Press Association, will talk 
at a Thursday morning breakfast. 
Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, Director of 
Reactor Development for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, will speak on 
“How Nuclear Power Will Affect 
Your Customers” at the luncheon. 

At the Friday morning session, Ed- 
ward T. Gushee, The Detroit Edison 
Co., will speak of the public informa- 
tion aspects of power marketing. He 
is the chairman of the Power Market- 
ing Policy Committee. At the final 
luncheon, Charles E. Ide, President 
of The Toledo Edison Co., will talk of 
the future of the industry. 


marshal” on horseback, was respon- 
sible for the parade, which was 
headed by a band, followed by a bugle 
corps, then 15 gaily decorated electric 
trucks used ordinarily by the power 
company and its service department. 
There were also 15 decorated electric 
trucks manned by “Jovians” and 
loaned for the colorful occasion by the 
breweries, laundries, and other com- 
mercial interests. 

All of this came to naught, how- 
ever, as the perfecting of the electric 
starter and the mass production of 
gasoline propelled vehicles (with their 
wide range of operation) took over a 
field which once seemed to hold great 
possibilities for the sale of electrical 
energy. 
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Texas Power & Light Co. Wins 
9,000,000 Man-hour Safety Award 


STABLISHING a record for the 
largest number of consecutive 
man-hours of accident-free operation 
by an entire company, Texas Power 
& Light Co. received an ERI Safety 
Merit Award on August 16 which 
recognized 5,168,170 man-hours 
worked without a disabling accident 
occurring to any of the entire com- 
pany’s 2700 employees between Au- 
gust 19, 1953, and August 4, 1954. 
This is the second award made to 
Texas Power & Light. In July, 1953, 
it received a Safety Merit Award 
for 1,165,086 accident-free man- 
hours worked between January 1 
and March 9, 1953. As reported in 
the company’s publication, Texas 
Utility News, “The enthusiasm with 
which Texas Power & Light em- 
ployees have accepted the company’s 
safety program and the_ whole- 
hearted cooperation they have given 
it have been determining factors in 
the accumulation of 5,000,000 acci- 
dent-free man-hours.” 
Although Texas Power & Light’s 
achievement is the first for an entire 
company, it is not the only company 


to receive a_ certificate honoring 
5,000,000 man-hours. In 1952 Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and 


Power Co. of Baltimore’s Power 
Tranmission Stations Department re- 
ceived a 5,000,000 man-hour safety 
award. Last year that same depart- 
ment achieved a 6,000,000 man-hour 
certificate, the only one thus far 
earned. 

These awards are more than rec- 
ords. They signify the alertness of 
employees in performing their du- 
ties. They reflect wide-awake train- 
ing and supervision on the part of 
executive personnel. And, moreover, 
they indicate the awareness of each 
employee that in his work safety is 
a most important factor. 

Fourteen Safety Merit Awards 
Were earned by seven companies in 
the period from June 1 to July 30, 
and they are listed below. 


Alabama Power Co. 
Electric Operations .... 1,338,912 
The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co. 
Electrical Operation & 


Engineering Group ... 1,000,000 


Entire Company ....... 1,162,000 
Customers Service De- 
TBUEMOAG 5 a. 5k. e se tvaves 1,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. 
Outside Plant Construc- 
tion — Underground 
ESUONE, 6k sous ahaa cece 2,000,000 
Distribution Operation— 
BEIAEE och ss ws eee 1,000,000 
Production — Hudson 
Aye, & Gold St....... 1,000,000 
Hell Gate Station ...... 1,000,000 
Consumers Power Co. 
Flint Division ......... 1,077,738 
The Detroit Edison Co. 
Electrical System ...... 1,271,120 
Central Heating Depart- 
oe ene ees oe 1,002,630 
New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice Ine. 


«& DE MODERN—LIGHT UP THE 

FARM” is the theme of Edison 
Electric Institute’s nationally coordi- 
nated farm lighting promotion 
scheduled for September, October, 
and November. 

L. H. Hammond, Chairman of 
EEI’s Farm Sales Promotion Com- 
mittee, has reported that an an- 
nouncement packet containing pro- 
motional pieces for the fall cam- 
paign has been mailed to the indus- 
try. Behind the new campaign, Mr. 
Hammond said, is a series of studies 
showing that farm lighting electric 
use is 50 per cent behind urban resi- 
dential lighting. 

The announcement packet features 
eight brochures. mailers, and adver- 
tising kits for participating compa- 
nies’ use. This is in addition to the 
Plan for Action, which outlines the 
goals of the promotion and specific 
ways in which companies can utilize 
EEI-furnished materials. 

Among promotion materials in the 
announcement packet is “Light for 
Seeing on the Farm,” a_ 14-page 
booklet emphasizing the importance 
of lighting in everyday farm activi- 
ties. Folders included for campaign 
use stress yard and general farm- 
stead lirhting and ways to save time 
and labor with proper lighting. 
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Power Division — Eiec- 
tric Department ..... 1,018,083 
Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. 
Camden Area Electric 
Distribution ......... 1,009,066 
Line Department—Cam- 
den Area Electric Dis- 
CEIDMEION: 6 nck s da os acs 1,155,387 


The Outside Plant Construction- 
Undergrouna Bureau group of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., received an award for 1,000,000 
man-hours in September, 1953. Con- 
tinuing accident-free operation for 
another 1,000,000 man-hours since 
then, it attained the 2,000,000 mark 
in June, 1954, 

Since the Award’s inception in 
1943, 304 EEI Safety Merit Awards 
have been presented. These include 
33 awards for 2,000,000 man-hours, 
three awards for 3,000,000 man- 
hours, one award each for 4,000,000, 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 man-hours. 


Coordinated Farm Lighting Program 


Other materials in the packet in- 
clude samples of newspaper display 
advertising on farm lighting and six 
radio spot announcements for cam- 
paign use. 

Backbone of the campaign is a 
new farm-lighting slide kit for use 
by farm electrification speakers. It 
is announced in the packet by an ad- 
vertisement, “Farm Lighting Is 50 
Per Cent Behind!,” taken from the 
July-August issue of EEI’s Farm 
Electrification magazine. 

In a preliminary survey conducted 
by the EEI Farm Sales Promotion 
Committee last spring, utilities indi- 
cated a need for about 1,250,000 
pieces of promotion material for the 
fall campaign. 





A Catalog of 
EEI Publications 
is available upon 
request to: 
Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Accident Prevention Committee 


Meeting 


R. P. Douglas, Chairman 


HE improving trend in the acci- 

dent experience rates of the elec- 
tric power industry today is causing 
apathy on the part of some super- 
visors to the continuing accidental 
loss of life, C. J. Rutland, Manager 
of Claims, Insurance, Safety and 
Training, Texas Power & Light Co., 
said in an address to 84 members 
and guests of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in San Francisco on July 1-3, 
1954. Mr. Rutland challenged the 
industry’s safety directors to keep 
pace in the development of the sci- 
ence of accident prevention with the 
vast technological advances being 
realized in power generation and dis- 
tribution. While pointing out that 
both the industry’s accident-fre- 
quency rate and severity rate for 
1953 were the lowest on record since 
1934, Mr. Rutland expressed concern 
that this achievement may leth- 
argically detract from the fact that 
circumstances unique to the industry 
continue to account for a large and 
substantially constant percentage of 
the deaths and injuries each year. 

Mr. Rutland’s statement was borne 
out by a report from S. H. Young, 
Sponsor of the committee’s Analysis 
of Fatalities project. which ascribed 
69.4 per cent of the industry’s 134 
fatalities reported in 1953 to electric 
shock and burn. During the past 13 
years this percentage has ranged 
from 64.7 to 76.0 with no decreasing 
trend being apnarent. 

While the collection and analysis 
of accident experience data constitutes 
only one phase of its activities, the 
Accident Prevention Committee rec- 
ognizes accurate statistical inference 
as a method of defining some problem 
areas and establishing criteria for 
certain performance measurements. 
Based on information elicited by the 
committee’s_. statistical ques- 
tionnaires, Mr. Young’s report coo- 
cluded that apparently 20 of the 93 
fatal accidents from electric shock 
and burn occurring during 1953 to 
electric company linemen 
caused by “failure to cover 


were 
” 
up. 


“Unsafe 
primary 
these 

rubber 
men to 


work were the 
another 12 of 
“failure to 
caused nine other 
Continuing trends for 
accident causes detail conditions re- 
quiring increased attention if acci- 
dent rates are to be markedly re- 
duced. 
Because 


practices” 
causes in 
and 
gloves” 


deatis wear 


die. 


the industry’s accident 
reports prove that head contacts ac- 
count for an appreciable number of 
injuries and deaths each year, the 
Protective Equipment Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of C. A. Coutts, is preparing a speci- 
fication for insulating hard hats for 
linemen. This specification, when re- 
leased, will propose structural limi- 


tubber 


tations and test procedures that will 
insure protective head wear capable 
of precluding most of the head con- 
tacts that in 
per cent of the industry’s fatal elec- 
tric and burn 

Because motor vehicle accidents 
the 
or third major cause of death to em- 


1953 accounted for 7.5 


shock 


cases. 


consistently are either second 
ployees of the electric power indus- 
try, considerable discussion, led by 
E. A. Hagenbuch, was devoted to this 
problem. While some companies have 
instituted extensive driver-training 
programs, other organizations 
quire only motor vehicle operator’s 
drivers. Many 
interest of 


re- 


for 


the 


licenses 
nies, in 


compa- 
reducing 


vehicle accidents, are now providing . 


visual examinations for and 
truck operators. The great interest 
in the subject suggested the estahb- 
lishment of a specific project in this 
field. A. J. Naquin, the committee 
liaison member with the EEI Trans- 
portation Committee, will work with 
Mr. Hagenbuch’s Subcommittee on 
Motor Vehicle Safety on the prob- 
lem of motor vehicle accidents. The 
subcommittee will then recommend 
appropriate action to the committee. 
A report on a subject of increas- 
ing concern to the committee was 
considered bv E. E. Beck, who pre- 
sented an informative paper en- 


titled “Grounding Problems.” Mr. 


car 
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Beck called attention to the im- 
portance of grounding practices by 


pointing out that of 55 fatalities in 


1952 occurring to linemen on poles, 
52 were associated with phase-to- 
ground contacts. 

While the committee has been an- 
nually collecting and analyzing acci- 
dent rates, it has become evident 
that the frequency of deaths and 
injuries increases markedly during 
the summer—apparently as a result 
of warm weather. Other correla- 
tions have been suggested between 
accident incidence and factors char- 
acteristic of other climatic seasons. 
Acting on this premise, a Seasonal 
Hazards Subcommittee was organ- 
ized and is presently under the chair- 
manship of R. H. Coleman. 

A “summertime package” de- 
signed primarily for linemen has 
been prepared by the committee and 
35,000 have been distributed 
April, when it became available. The 
packages, consisting of posters, cor- 
responding individual leaflets, and 
crew-leader letters, call attention to 
factors that constitute greater haz- 
ards during warm weather, such as 
less clothing being worn, conductiv- 
ity of clothing damp from perspira- 
tion, and the failure to use additional 
rubber protective equipment to com- 
pensate for such conditions. 

The Resuscitation Subcommittee, 
after reviewing existing records of 
more than 100 cases of suspended 
breathing accidents due to electrical 
contacts, has concluded that ade- 
quate information is not available 
from field experience on which the 
most effective resuscitation tech- 
niques and methods can be based for 
all situations. Chairman I. R. Dohr 
reported that a group of utility com- 
pany medical directors will be asked 
to consult with the subcommittee on 
the preparation of a questionnaire 
designed to obtain facts from re- 
suseitation accidents. These facts. 
when analyzed, will constitute a 
foundation on which future research 
and study can be based. 

In addition to the presentation of 
reports from its 31 subcommittees 
and projects, the committee devoted 
several hours of the meeting to an 
informative round-table discussion. 
Of particular interest to committee 
members representing eastern com- 
panies were the discussions by the 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Personals 





Carl J. Forsberg, Vice President 
in Charge of Operations, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co., has been elec- 
ted to President, succeeding Grover C. 
Neff, who retired after 21 years as 
president to become Chairman of the 
Board. 

Other executive changes in the 
company include the appointments 
of John E. Canfield, Vice President 
in Charge of Employee and Public 
Relations, to Vice President in 
Charge of District Operations and 
Sales; E. J. Kallevang, Chief Engi- 
neer, to Vice President in Charge 
of Engineering, System Operation, 
and Maintenance; and J. D. Howard, 
Assistant to the Vice President in 
Charge of Operations, to Assistant 
to Mr. Kallevang. 

Mr. Forsberg, a 1926 graduate of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, joined 
Wisconsin Power and Light in 1934 
following six years’ employment with 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois. At Wisconsin Power and Light 
the positions he has filled include 
those of industrial power engineer, 
commercial supervisor, dis- 
trict sales supervisor at Sheboygan, 
district manager at Lake Geneva, 
assistant to the vice president, vice 
president in charge of field opera- 
tions, and vice president in charge 
of operations. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors since 
1951. 

A leader in the electric utility 
field, Mr. Neff served as president 
of the Institute in 1946-47, and is a 
member of its board of directors. 
He is a native of Milford, Ind., and 
began his career with the engineer- 
ing firm of Meade and Seastone in 
1908, following graduation from Pur- 
due University. Later he became 
superintendent of the Kilbourn 
(Wisconsin Dells) hydro plant and 
then general superintendent of the 
Wisconsin River Power Co. which 
owned the Prairie du Sac hydro 
plant. In 1924, Mr. Neff was elected 
vice president of the newly formed 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co., be- 
coming president in 1933. 


sales 


R. Baxter Wilson, Vice President, 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., has 
been elected President of the com- 
pany to succeed Rex I. Brown, who 
has been made Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Wilson’s promotion to the 
presidency comes after 27 years of 
service to Mississippi Power & Light. 
He joined the company as a ground- 
man in 1926. A University of Mis- 
sissippi graduate, he has since held 
many positions with the company, 
including those of local manager at 
Edwards and Cleveland, division 
manager, assistant operating mana- 
ger, and assistant general manager. 
He was elected vice president in 1946 
and a director in 1947. He holds 
membership in the AIEE, ASME, and 
the Mississippi Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Mr. Brown has served as president 
of the company since 1936. He be- 
gan his electric utility career in Ar- 
kansas in 1908, and joined Missis- 
sippi Power & Light in 1932 as vice 
president and general manager. In- 
cluded in his many civic activities 
are membership on the board of 
trustees of the Mississippi Art As- 
sociation; National Executive Board, 
Boy Scouts of America, and the Ad- 
visory Board, Jackson Memoria! 
Hospital. He is a director and past 
president of the Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange, a director of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, 
and a member of NAM’s Regional 
Advisory Committee. 

Clay C. Boswell, Executive Vice 
President, Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., has been elected President of 
the company, succeeding M. L. Hib- 
bard, who has been named Chairman 
of the Board. 

Other changes within the company 
include the promotions of Axel H. 
Herbert, Little Falls Division Man- 
ager, to Assistant to General Man- 
ager, and Walter A. Grettum, Little 
Falls Division Superintendent, to Mr. 
Herbert’s former position. 

Mr. Boswell entered electric indus- 
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try service as a_ substation and 
power plant operator and mainte- 
nance man for Utah Power & Light 
in 1915, following graduation from 
the University of Missouri. During 
World War I he served in France, 
later being employed by Electric 
Bond and Share Co. before joining 
Minnesota Power & Light as as- 
sistant chief engineer in 1929. Other 
positions which he has filled for the 
company are those of chief engineer, 
director, vice president, and vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager. He has held the position of 
executive vice president since the 
post was created in 1953. 

Mr. Hibbard has been president 
and general manager of the company 
since 1933, prior to which he was 
president and general manager of 
Idaho Power Co. Previously he had 
occupied executive positions with 
various utility companies in Fargo, 
N. D.; San Antonio, Tex., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


William E. Wood, Executive Vice 
President, Virginia Electric and 
Co., has retired, ending 47 
years of service with the electric in- 
dustry. Named to succeed him was 
M. C. Smith, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager. Mr. Smith’s former 
position will be filled by Erwin H. 
Will, Vice President—Operations. 

Mr. Wood joined the staff of Stone 
& Webster after graduating from 
Georgia Institute of Technology. He 
filled various positions for Stone & 
Webster in Massachusetts, Florida, 
and Texas before he became vice 
president of the Virginia Railway 
and Power Co. in Richmond in 1925, 
just after it had been acquired by 
Engineers Public Service Co. The 
company’s name was later changed 
to Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
and Mr. Wood was elected its presi- 
dent in 1927. In 1929, he became 
vice president of Engineers Public 
Service and held that position until 
1941 when he became president of 
Virginia Public Service Co. He be- 
came executive vice president of 
Vepco when the two companies 
merged in 1944, 

Mr. Wood, who will continu2 to 
serve on Vepco’s board of directors. 
has been active throughout his ca- 
reer in committee work of the Insti- 
tute and NELA. 


Power 
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Mr. Smith’s electric industry ca- 
reer, begun in 1915, included employ- 
ment in varying positions with Cape 
Breton Electric Co. (Sydney, Nova 
Scotia), Brockton and Plymouth 
(Mass.) Street Railway Co., Lowell 
(Mass.) Electric Light Corp., and 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 
Co., and as president of the Baton 
Rouge (La.) Electric Co. and El] Paso 
(Texas) Electric Co. before he be- 
came vice president of Vepco in 
1936. He was elected vice president 
and general manager in 1950. 

Now president of the Public Utili- 
ties Association of the Virginias, Mr. 
Will was associated with Vepco from 
1922 to 1935, when he left to join 
E] Paso Electric Co. where he rose 
to become president and a member 
of its board of directors. He re- 
turned to Vepco as general manager 
of operations in 1947 and was elected 
vice president—operations in 1950. 


Duane Arnold, Vice President in 
Charge of Operations, Iowa Electric 
Light & Power Co., has been ap- 
pointed Vice President and General 
Manager of the company. Prior to 
the appointment, President Suther- 
land Dows had fulfilled the general 
managerial duties. 

Mr. Arnold, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946, will continue to head 
the Operating Department. He held 
the positions of district manager 
and operating coordinator prior to 
being named vice president of opera- 
tions in 1950. 


Streuby L. Drumm, Vice Presi- 
dent, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., has been elected Executive Vice 
President of West Penn Power Co. 

Long active in national industrial 
organizations, Mr. Drumm is cur- 
rently chairman of the Institute’s 
Commercial Division General Com- 
mittee. He is also chairman of the 
electric utilities’ Sales Executives’ 
Conference and is a past chairman 
of both the Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau and the Electrical Associa- 
tion of New Orleans. 

A 1922 graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, ‘he has spent the last 31 
years in the electric utility field. He 
began his career with Phoenix Util- 
ity Co. of Arizona and later joined 
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New Orleans Public Service, where 
he held a number of sales positions 
before being elected a vice president 
in 1949. 


Charles F. Monnier, General Op- 
erating Superintendent of the East- 
ern Division, has been elected Vice 
President in Charge of Operations 
of the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

Associated with the company since 
1927, Mr. Monnier has served the 
company in many capacities. Among 
his most recent positions are super- 
intendent of electric distribution, 
and assistant to the chief engineer 
and superintendent of electric dis- 
tribution in Albany. 


Three new vice presidents have 
been elected by Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. They are C. B. Boulet, 
Personnel Director, who will be Vice 
President—Personnel; A. G. Bur, 
Sales Manager, who will be Vice 
President—Sales, and G. S. Meyrick, 
Power and Engineering Manager, 
who will be Vice President—Power 
Production and Engineering. 

In addition, H. P. Taylor, Vice 
President and Treasurer, was desig- 
nated Senior Vice President, and 
P. G. Ellis, Assistant to the Presi- 


dent, was named Assistant Vice 
President. 
Former positions filled by Mr. 


Boulet, who has been with the com- 
pany for 32 years, include those of 
accountant, Milwaukee office mana- 
ger, safety engineer, manager of in- 
surance and safety, and personnel 
director. 

During his 26 years with Wiscon- 
sin Public Service, Mr. Bur 
worked as stores clerk, storekeeper, 
division auditor, assistant treasurer, 
and sales manager. 

Mr. Meyrick’s career with the com- 
pany, begun in 19238, has included 
the jobs of engineer, assistant chief 
engineer, acting chief engineer, and 
power and engineering manager. 

Mr. Taylor held the positions of 
division accountant, assistant trea- 
surer, and treasurer prior to his elec- 
tion as vice president and treasurer 
in 1944, A veteran of 29 years’ ser- 
vice with the company, he has been 
a director of Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice since 1952. 


has 
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Mr. Ellis, with the company for 18 
years, started as an evaluation engi- 
neer and has been rate engineer, 
budget director, and assistant to the 
president. 


Olin H. Ririe, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Utah Power & Light Co., 
has been named Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Ririe, who has been 
associated with the company since 
1927, succeeds D. D. Moffat, Jr., who 
was recently named Vice President. 
In his new position, Mr. Ririe will 
retain his duties as industrial rela- 
tions manager. He has been as- 
sociated with Utah Power & Light 
since 1927, and has served as man- 
ager of the Ogden and Southern Di- 
visions as assistant personnel man- 
ager, and in the Commercial and 
Accounting Departments. 


Accident Prevention 


Committee 
(Continued from page 330) 


many western company safety direc- 
tors in attendance on their methods 
and practices. The committee re- 
gards round-table discussion as an 
effective national medium in encour- 
aging the adoption of common acci- 
dent-prevention techniques of opti- 
mum value. It is the committee’s 
desire that open discussion of mu- 
tual problems and proper investiga- 
tion of accurately defined areas 
requiring special study will accel- | 
erate the decreasing trend of the 
industry’s accident rates. 

On June 30, 1954, the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. conducted committee 
members and guests on a tour of 
the Moss Landing Station. Safety 
features incorporated in the plant 
were pointed out. The opening 
speaker at the first session, W. 
Dreyer, Vice President and Chief 
Engineer of Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., addressed the meeting in 
the form of a welcome to San Fran- 
cisco. O. R. Duerr, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., delivered an address at 
the Thursday luncheon. His subject. 
“The Changing Complexion of the 
Utility Business,” was interesting 
and informative. 
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Haro_p QUINTON, President ........0.0ee0002 Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Har LieEE Brancu, Jr., Vice Presidemt......0cccccccececscencs Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director... .420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer.....csce0s Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. B. Morcan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director .420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1955) 


i  E. .ncciiantenanakabned OeeweRw RS The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Ce Se IG biscdad es cekade rane teebseeneese Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
GC. B.. DRCAPIRID... 00.000 0c0000000% Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ALLEN S. KING.....0.ceccececcceesseeeesesss Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
OG SF, PI eo iainnsciccccsadacsnesesaes Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oe SN he 6k0wcueseandecnesdnesenteeaadana Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
S. C. MCMBEKIN.....0.000. cehaninnceaauee South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
CEE Te BI cnc ccecscnsscesecs jmmerdimaaeind Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Pe SR as 6c erenndeeseanee bbe édken bene bearer West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pe reer e TT eee Tee Terr Tree Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I Se ID 5 05d. ndede4dsds 620s bneaxnudeecadbamaencns Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
= Ws RENO oc sia.bbsenedeiewaws s06aeaee- Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

» HR SUOTMEREAND. 6.60 500 c00ccne ae sosises cies Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
- Be NS nce case nddebee baeeaeebewhanws Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
PEE WAR OVE Ro ok hoe 4.018096 ode vd cde nse cease ercesuesaa ss Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


(Terms Expiring 1956) 


i, MR ois ccncanwincesdebesetntmodees The Kansas Power and Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 
WY. C, BEBO FORD: cook cccccccwccesseseaeses The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Josurn M. Barz, Je... ....ccccsvcsess New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
FARMER Be, CORD cc cccceceseces idea weeedt waetedsiee The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
i Biv MANES ba bcc cvesecatseeee seseeericsens Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
J. G. Horrzcraw......... MULES Ado DORE Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
sy Sy ED tte ene deeearnnnekenbeesdenadeda’ Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 
P. Bi. MECC AMCR. 20.000 6666 06dskee dda NRO eee eee ERA Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BR Be, RBI anon no 00.0 a 400 0.0:aina hee 60 4.40:0 600 od Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harry B. MuUNSELL....... Mebeneeesenenedwn Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
O: Trt os <ccsee 6646600 45SE SESS Ot KOs 4 ODER OO Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Wes Ce DUE sccctanetanwonns Shin attests ohare Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
OS. We VeARe SOBRBER 6c vccsccvicaasesecc saccade Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WrURAGNEE WIE 5 bs.ncdedcndeensensnnacedeeennn New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
Frank M. WILKRS..... bos ncsoasedansreed Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


(Terms: Expiring 1957) 


i a ME: tv pceneacensonidhindwawkaeseneesd bb weeé Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
We oh ci dewdw sede edad CAeeensedeeneeensaeek Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
DE MEL, 4 cncdntnnsosseuisenseneaeennadwadeens The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
ae A ere Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
DO re er ree The California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 
eT ee er ra nr rr Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
i EEE bck KK e DRE KERR ERS ERAS SOR ROO Long Island Lighting Ca. Mineola, N.Y. 
Ss SE kee K er eLES CREEK AREmeheRR RD eNed RO Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ON EE TT eter eer eer rer er The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
DE: bcp ocecanscudcesanndnaneea The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
eS ND. a cnncannscesrncandadwawedaedséuewaneane The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
i is. EREMOD. oaks 0000.40.00 weed udwoeeseee essa tows Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
i MD add eta one nee aadw ne dnikwnled aang Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 
PEON GIRUNE oc ccccccecsccsccsccsecns Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
De Wa kcal Gans aceesdtdaddumnetiaaneanbad Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Executive Committee 


4. D. Barney, Walker L. Cisler, C. B. Delafield, P. H. Powers, R. G. Rincliffe, W. H. Sammis, 
L. FV. Sutton, G. W. Van Dersee, William Webster. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE (1954-1955) 


a ©. Banetns .......- Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Curtis E. Catper....... Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Epcarn H. Dixon......... Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Purup A. Fiecer.. Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wintus Gare. .Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Linpsetu. The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

eee Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

a eer ee Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

PS eer Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

. Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Texas Utilities Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


Lyte McDona_p. 


Georce L. MacGrecor 


I. L. New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. 

. Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa 

J. S. Osporne..Central & South West Corp., Chicago, III. 
Kinsey M, Rosinson...The Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

WitiiaM ScHMIDT, Jr Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

H. R. Sgartnc Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

McGrecor SMITH Florida Power & Light Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

.American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

.. The Dayton Power and Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 

. The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y. 

.Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Moore 
W. C. MULLENDORE. 


C. E. Oakes 


Puitip Sporn. 
FRANK M. Tait... 
E. S. THompson.. 


J. R. Wuitinc.. 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1954-1955) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive,O. K. Boyp.... 

Coordinator of Customer Activities, F. J. Porter, Jr..... 
Customer Accounting, S. A. COLE. .....0-0005: . 
Customer Collections, A. H. Mayer. 


Coordinator of General Activities. Ww. T. HAMILTON.... 
Depreciation Accounting, C. N. Rice, Jr.. 
General Accounting, C. T. Dwicut 
Internal Auditing, G. G. BECHER 


Taxation Accounting, C. A. PALMG REN, i. 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, S. L. DRuMM.. 

Commercial Sales Section, R. W. Butts.. 

Farm Section, Bup S. Moss 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, G. S. YouNG....... 
Miscitential Barton, Fi. TE. REMAN . 66 cccccccccccccccccces 
Special Service Section, F. C. PESVEYC........205: 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, E. L. Houcu.. 

Electrical Equipment, C. L. Derrick.. 
Hydraulic Power, P. M. Hess.. 
Meter and Service, C. V. Morry. 
Prime Movers, W. L. CHADWICK 
Transmission and Distribution, J. W. 
GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, R. P. DoUGLAS....... 2.00 ee eeeees : 
Area Development, W. 1. DoLBeare.... : 

Atomic Power, Epcar H. Dixon............. 

Codes and Standards, E. W. DoEBLER.......-.. 

Electric Power Survey, ARTHUR S. GriswoLp.. 

Financing and Investor Relations, H. A. Buscu.. 

Industrial Relations, F. R. RAucH. 

Insurance, Water O. RANDLETT. 

Legal, D. Bruce MANSFIELD... 

Membership, E. S. THompson. 

Prize Awards, Harry RESTOFSKI..........-: 

Purchasing and Stores, J. D. Hocc.. 

Rate Research, C. A. VWUAIAMS 6 66sec cececsan 
Regulation, HARLLEE Brancu, Jr 

Research Advisory, R. E. Moopy 

Research Projects, C. W. FRANKLIN 

Statistical, Roy F. Crm : 

ee PS TEN. ik RIGGS os 65 )2)o: «ors eee wrwrerawiats 

Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, Harvey E. 
Transportation, RANDOLPH WHITFIELD 


ANDERSON... 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
. «Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., ‘Cleveland, Ohio 
‘ermal Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

. The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

. The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
..»+New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


ey West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Se EG ee Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

..Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
.. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
. Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


,...Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
. Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. Lancaster, Pa. 


-Consalidns ed Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. , # 


.Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
.. Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. Detroit, Mich. 
., Richmond, Va. 


en walt a ahaind oo Island apna Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
cease The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Public Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Virginia Electric and Power Ca, Richmond, Va. 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 

The Ww est Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘The C leveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
. The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

4 det ae Keke ase Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

. Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Consolidate d E jison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Poy West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

. The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








